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BALLADS ON THE CORONATION OF 
KING GEORGE IL. 


I HAVE in my possession a very curious 
volume, containing a collection of ballads 
and garlands printed in the earlier half of 
the eighteenth century, which was formerly 
in the library of the late Mr. James Maidment, 
and constituted lot 136 in that gentleman’s sale 
in April, 1880. Amongst them is ‘ The French- 
men’s Garland, containing Four Excellent 
New Songs,’ the first two of which have 
reference to the coronation of King George IT., 
of which an account was recently given by 
the author of that clever supercherie, ‘ 
Foreign View of England in the Reigns of 
George I. and George II.’ (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 
9g §. ix. 479). As the tracts forming the 
collection in question are all extremely rare, 
if not unique, I will venture to transcribe 
the two Coronation ballads in the hope that 
*N. & Q.’ may be able to find room for them. 
I have omitted the last stanza of the second 
ballad, for reasons which the students of the 
popular literature of that day will recognize. 


THe FRENCHMEN'’s RAMBLE TO LONDON TO SEE 
THE CORONATION. 
There was three Frenchmen came over from France 
To Lugland, for their own Pleasure, 
As well as to see King Georye the Second crown’d, 
And with them they brought Store of Treasure ; 
Good Money and Rings, and other fine Things ; 
But was mad and full of Vexation, 
For th’ People was so throng, they could not pass 
along, 
To see our King’s Coronation. 


But when that they to Westminster were come, 
O the Frenchmen did stare and wonder 
For to see how the Coaches and Horses did fly 
Like Storms of Lightning and Thunder, 
With the Bells they did ring, and the Knglish did 


sing 
With Joy and Acclamations, 

They huff’d the French Dons, and bad them begone, 
For this was the King’s Coronation. 


Beggar, says the Frenchmen, what do you mean? 
We lately have come over, 
From Calice I came but the other Day, 
And last Night I landed at Dover ; 
Me — oe Store of Gold, therefore be not so 
old, 
To us in your English Nation ; 
For, Beggar, if you do, we will make you to rue 
Altho’ ’tis the King’s Coronation. 


Then the Sharpers they, did hasten straightway 
For to bite them of all their Treasure, 
For one shew'd them here, and another shew’d 


there, 
Till they bit them of all at Leisure ; 
Beggar, says one, when he found his Money gone, 
Be this your English Fashion, 
We will never come more unto the British Shore 
For to see the King’s Coronation. 


Then the other two, did cry out Morbleu, 
And was in a Devilish Passion, 
And said all their Money from them was ta’en 


away, 
Which was to them a sad Vexation. 

Then, Beggar, says one, come let us be gone, 
If this be Bnglish Fashion, 

Me will ne’er come more unto the British Shore 
For to see the King’s Coronation. 


But as they in the Height of their Fury were, 
A Welshman he ran up to them, 

And looked round about, and thus he replied, 
What is the Matter with the Frenchmen ? 

But th’ Frenchmen turn’d strai’t, and knock’d him 

on the Pate, 

As they did beat him and bang him 

They said their Money was gone, and he was the 


Man, 
So they all three cried, Let's hang him. 


But the Welshman he, fell on his bare Knee, 
And to them he did stammer and ~ ee 
And said his Pocket was also well pickt 
Of Forty Shillings or better; 
So Gad splutter hur Nails, hur will run into Wales, 
And will ne’er come out of hur Nation, 
For the De’il take me, if e’er I come to see, 
Any more of their King’s Coronation. 
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From Lonpon. 
Well met, my dear Doll, I wish you a good Morn, 
Where have you been, I han’t seen you so long? 
I’ve sought all the Plains and the Groves all around. 
John, L’ve been at London to see the King crown’d. 


There did I see the brave Dukes and Lords, 

And the best of the Nobles all Hngland affords, 

Some had Stars on their Sides, some in Scarlet 
Gowns. 

John, L've been at London to see the King crown’d. 


There did I see the fine Canopy bright, 

With Gold and good Lace, fit to dazzle your Sight, 
Held up by twelve Noblemen in their fine Gowns. 
John, L've been at London to see the King crown'd. 
There did I see the fine Coronation Chair 

All cover'd with Velvet so costly and rare, 

With a fine Satin Cushion, well stuff'd full of Down, 
John, I’ve been at London to see the King crown'd, 


The Archbishop of Canterbury stood on his right 


Side, 
The Archbishop of York he the Bible did guide ; 
When the King kiss’d the Book, the Trumpets did 


sound. 
John, I've been at London to see the King crown'd. 


There I See the King’s Champion a Challenge 
demand 

In Armour on Horseback, with Sword in his Hand. 

There was all the 12 Judges, with chains and red 
Gowns. 

John, I've been at London to see the King crown'd. 

There en Scaffolds on both sides of Westminster 

all, 
There was Sharpers and Biters, the Devil and all; 
There some lost their Watches, and others them 


found. 
John, I've been at London to see the King crown'd. 
W. F. Pripeavx. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
WORKS OF CHARLES DIBDIN. 
(Continued from 9" 8. ix. 423.) 

1788. The Musical Tour of M* Dibdin ; in which, 


— previous to his embarkation for India, — he 
finished his career as a public character. ‘‘ There | 
was a grain of sand that lamented itself as the most | 
unfortunate atom upon the face of the universe ; | 
but, in process of time, it became a diamond!” | 
Readings and Music. Sheffield: Printed for the 
Author by J. Gales, and sold by all the Booksellers 
throughout the Kingdom. M, bcc, LXXXVIII. 

4to, pp. 6 (unnumbered, containing title, 
dedication to Prince of Wales, and “ Adver- 
tisement ”), iv (list of subscribers), 443. 
Directions to binder on 444. Pp. 174 and 175 | 
are numbered 168 and 169, 210 as 110, 220 as | 
208, 262 as 261; 294 has the 2 reversed, 300 | 
as 330, 309 as 307, and from the latter num- 
ber the pages run on to 338; after 338 the 
next are 335, 336, &c.; 378 is numbered as 
178. There are, therefore, six pages more than 
the pagination indicates, besides fifteen leaves | 
containing seven engraved songs. The text 


consists of 107 letters addressed to various 


correspondents, the first dated Hereford, 
16 August, 1787; the last, London, 1 May, 
1788. The dates are not always accurate. 


| The volume contains a full account of Dib- 


din’s first musical tour, a description of the 
Entertainment, with some of the music, and a 
list of eighty-six works produced by him at 
the theatres, &c. The “advertisement” states 
that the first edition consisted of 600 copies, 
and that a second edition was being printed 
in London. I have not seen or heard of a 
copy of this. 

Up to this point I have not referred to 
individual songs in operas, pantomimes, &c., 
but here, and in following entertainments, 
1 shall set down a list of the songs (titles or 
first lines) introduced by Dibdin, with such 
particulars as may seem desirable. In this 
entertainment forty-eight songs were used 
(not all on any one evening), the majority 
taken from previous plays. I number them 
in the order in which Dibdin mentions them, 
but they are rearranged so as to show source, 
&c. Those of which the music is given in the 
‘Tour’ are Nos. 1, 2, 11, 13, 18, 36, and 47. It 
is eer gs published there for the first time, 
although two of the pieces are from ‘ Reason- 
able Animals’ (see under ‘ Pasquin’s Budget,’ 
1780). The song ‘ Little Ben’ (afterwards in 
‘The Wags’) was also used at some of the 
later performances. 


List or Sones, 
1. Probably written for the ‘ Tour.’ 

1. You must begin Pomposo (music). 

2. When impell’d by my fortune new worlds to 
explore (music). 

4. That all the world is up in arms. 

6. Fait, honey, in Ireland, I'd find out a flaw. 

8. At the sound of the horn, we rise in the morn. 
. 1 thought we were fiddle and bow (music). 

12. Sweet ditties would my Patty sing. 

. Spirits of distress, of ev'ry occupation. 
. Quaco Bungy go about. 

. 1’ve made to marches Mars descend. 

. Do but thy recollection jog. 

35. No more of winds and waves the sport. 

36. When last from the Straits we had fairly cast 
anchor (music). 

37. Recit. To peep or not to peep ’s the question. 

46. Ye jobbers, underwriters, ye tribes of pen 
and ink. 

47. But thou, O Hope, with eyes so fair. Words 
by Collins (music). 

48. Lawyers pay you with words. 

Of these Nos. 6 and 16 were afterwards 
used in ‘The Whim of the Moment,’ No. 35 in 
* Will o’ the Wisp,’ and No. 48 in ‘The Coali- 
tion’ and ‘ Nature in Nubibus.’ 

2. From ‘ The (duaker’ (1775). 
39. Thou man of firmness, turn this way. 
3. From ‘ The Wives Revenged’ (1778). 
10. Curtis was old Hodge's wife, 
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4. From ‘Plymouth in an Uproar’ (1779). 
20. We on the present hour relying. 
5. From * The Chelsea Pensioner’ (1779). 


5. Sing the loves of John and Jean. 

From ‘ The Shepherdess of the Alps’ (1780). 
. Oh men, what silly things you are. 
\ Bright gems that twinkle from afar. 


. From ‘ The Islanders’ (1780). 
25. ese ‘Orra tink of Yanko dear. 
26. When Yanko dear fight far away. 


8. From ‘ Reasonable Animals’ (1780). 
. 1 sing of a war set on foot for a toy (music). 

. I sing i ses and those chiefs (music). 

21. Recit. What beast art thou, my good friend, 
Hard-Phiz?—Air. By roguery ’tis true, I opulent 
srew. 

22. Recit. This asthma gives me such a dizziness. 
—Air. For dainties I’ve had of them all. 

23. Recit. What’s this, a Bull! by the ghost of 
Priam.—Air. Is’t my story you’d Bans! ? I was 
Patrick Mulrooney. 

9. From * Tom Thumb’ (1784). 

1’ll tell ra a story, a story that’s true. 
Is it little Tom Thumb dat you mean ? 
In Paris as in London. 

41. Behold the fairies’ jocund band. 

43. Chairs to mend, old chairs to mend. 

. A tinker I am, my name’s Natty Sam. 
10. From ‘ Clump and Cudden’ (1785). 

2. This then my lad’s a soldier’s life. 

ll. From ‘ The Benevolent Tar’ (1785). 

. A plague of those musty old lubbers. 
. Asailor’s love is void of art. 
27. What argufies pride and ambition ? 
12. From ‘ Pandora’ (?). 
What a pity ‘twill be, odds babies and lambs. 
13. From ‘ Liberty Hall’ (1785). 
Who to my wounds a balm advises. 
Jack Ratlin was the ablest seaman. 

See the course throng’d with gazers. 

28. Recit. Curate Ap Hugh, driving a triple trade. 
—Air. Was Winny kind to me. 

29. Recit. Now changing, the transition quick as 
fire.—Air. Do salmons love a lucid stream ? 

31. When fairies are lighted by night's silver 


queen. 
14. From ‘ Harvest Home’ (1786) 
32. As Dermot toil'd one summer’s day. 


The following songs (and —— others) 
were published in folio by Preston. I give 
the titles, with numbers for reference :— 


1. Pomposo. Composed by Mr. Dibdin and sung 
by him with the greatest applause at his late Read- 
ings and Music. 4 pp. Pr. ls. “ Where may be 
a all the songs sung in the above entertainment.” 

Nothing like Grog......at his late readings at 
Beth, Bristol, Worcester, Oxford, &c. 3 pp., front 
lank. Pr. 1). With arrang* for the German Flute. 

16. of Distress......3 pp., front blank. 
Arrt. for Ger. Flute. 

. Lovely Polly. <A favorite song. Written, 
.. posed, and sung by Mr. Dibdin. 3 pp., front 
blank. Pr.ls. Arr. for Guittar and German Flute. 

36. Bonny Kitty. Similar heading to No. 1. 
Pr. Ne 3 pp., front blank, Arr. for Ger. Flute. 

Lawyers pay you with words......3 pp., front 
blank. Ar. for Ger. Flute or Guittar. Pr. 6d. 


19. 
30. 
40. 


1789. Twelve Songs in The Whim of the Moment 
or Nature in Little Written, Composed, Sung, & 
Accompanied, by Mr. Dibdin. *rice 10s; 6d. 
Printed for the Author & Sold oo) in St. George’s 
Fields, Messrs. Preston & Son, No. 97 Strand, & all 
the Music Sellers in Town & Country. Folio, pp. ij, 
36; ij, and 1 blank. 

This is the only instance known to me of the 
songs from one of Dibdin’s Table Entertain- 
ments published with a general title and con- 
secutive pagination. The titles of the songs 
it contains are as follows :— 
1. Wives and Sweethearts, p. 2 
2. The Mellow Toned Horn, p. rr 
. Pleasure the result of reflection, p. 8. 
The —7 of my heart, p. 10. 
Poor Jack, p. 
. The Soldier's Grave, p. 16. 
The Triumph of Wine, p. 18. 
The Sailor's Sheet Anchor, p. 20. 
The Voice of Nature, p 24. 
10. The Jolly Fisherman, p. 27. 
. Indian Battle, p. 30. 
2. Homer and I, p. 34 


The following songs seem also to have been 
used in the Entertainment, which was first 
performed 23 January, 1789 :— 

1, Probably written for it. 

13. Little Neddy. 

14. The World’s Epitome. 

15. Colin and Chloe. 

Bumpkin in Town (or ‘ The Bumpkin no 
‘00 
I don’t believe a word on’ 
is The Return of Ulysses to Ithica [sic]. 
2. From * The Islanders. 
19. Come round me and weep. 
3. From ‘ Tom Thumb.’ 
20. The Fairy Train. 
4. From ‘ Long Odds. 
21. Lvow I thought you at first sight. 
22. *Tis true the marks, 
23. The Lady of Ton. 
5. From the Musical Tour Entertainment. 
The Incantation of distress,” No. 16), 

25. Fait, honey, in Ireland (N 0. 6). 
36. “The Character of Hope” (probably No. 47, 
But thou, O Hope” 

6. Afterwards in‘ The Oddities. 

27. The Portrait. 

7. Uncertain, but most likely produced 1789. 
28. A Linnet’s Nest. 
29. My Poll and Partner Joa 
The separate sheet songs (all folio) were 
probably first published in the same manner 
as the set of twelve, although I only know of 
two with author as publisher, viz. 


ome 


16. The Bumpkin no Fool. 2 pp. Steen’ No 
price stated. 
23. The Lady of Ton. 2 pp. Signed. No price 


stated. 
It is probable Dibdin soon discontinued 
this first attempt as music omg for 
ishers, ¢.g., of 


Preston & Son were sole pub 
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the following, each described as “a Favorite 
song in the Whim of the Moment” :— 

5. Poor Jack. 4 pp. Price ls. ; arrangement for 
German Flute. 

15. Colin and Chloe. 2 pp. Price 

18. The Return of Ulysses to Ithica [sic]. 2 pp. 
Price 6¢. For Ger. Flute. 

The following, also published by Preston & 
Son, are described as “ Written, Composed 
and Sung by Mr. Dibdin at the Lyceum ”:— 

1. Wives and Sweethearts, or Saturday Night. 
4 pp. Price ls. Arrt. for Guittar. 

6. The Chelsea Pensioner, ‘‘a celebrated Song” 
(i.e, The Soldier's Grave). 3 pp. Price ls. Arr. 
for German Flute or Guittar. 


Another copy, price 6d. : ; 
9. The Voice of Nature. ‘“‘An admired Indian 


Song.” 3 pp. Price Arr. for German Flute. 
10. The Jolly Fisherman, “ a favorite song.” 
3 pp. Price 6d. 
i. The celebrated Indian Battle. 4 pp. Price ls. 
None of these are signed; neither are the 
following, which are — by Longman 
& Broderip, No. 26, Cheapside, and No. 13, 


Haymarket :— 

28. A Linnet’s Nest with anxious care. A Favorite 
Ballad. Composed and Sung at the Lyceum in the 
Strand, by Charles Dibdin. Enter’d at Stationers 
Hall. Pr. ls. 4 pp. Scored for violins, oboes, 
horns and basso. Also arranget. for Guitar. 

29. I was, d’ye see, a Waterman [My Poll and Part- 
ner Joe). A favorite Ballad Composed, &c., as 
above, but in short score. Also arr‘ for Guitar. 

Other early folio editions of separate songs : 

5. The new Song of Poor Jack. oy gy by 
Dibdin. 1 p. Dublin, published by John . 

5. Poor Jack. Dibdin. Price 6d. London, Printed 
& sold by Dale, 19 Cornhill, &c. (from Dale’s 9th 
book of songs). 2 pp. ; 

5. Poor Jack. Composed by C. Dibdin. Pr. ls. 
2pp. Printed & sold by H. Andrews, No. 11 Little 
Canterbury Place, Lambeth Walk. 

1. Wives and Sweethearts. Written and Com- 
posed by C. Dibdin. Pricels. 2 pp. Nopublisher’s 
name. Weter-enark date 1803. 

29. I was d’ye see a Waterman. A Favorite song, 
Composed by Mr. Dibdin. For the Piano Forte. 
Price ls. 2 pp. London,«Printed for G. Walker, 
106, Great Portland Street. 

Several of the songs in this entertainment 
have appended arrangements for German 
flute or guitar. Some of them were published 
in ‘The Bystander,’ 1789, ¢.v. 

E. Drepry. 

Morningside, Sudworth Road, New Brighton. 

(To be continued.) 


THE BACON—SHAKESPEARE QUESTION. 
(Continued from p. 44.) 

Up to the present I have made but little 
attempt to illustrate passages in Bacon by 
others in Ben Jonson, and I have deliberately 
refrained from doing so, it having been 
my object to show that the ‘Promus’ notes 


and other matter adduced by Baconians can 
be paralleled out of the work of all writers of 
the period or previously. There is little or 
nothing that is new in the ‘ Promus’; and 
the vocabulary, phrasing, and learning dis- 
played in Shakespeare’s work are common- 
place. The examples that I dealt with, except 
in one or two cases, were chosen because of 
their supposed difficulty ; and almost in- 
variably they prove not only that Shake- 
speare was not necessarily a Latin and Greek 
scholar, but that the conians had not 
mastered Bacon’s own work. That is a 
point worth remembering. These men, who 
pretend to know so much about their master’s 
work, are apparently wilfully ignorant of 
vital matters with which they should be 
acquainted ; and they either do not know or 
pretend not to know that Bacon’s notes and 
other matter which they adduce to dethrone 
Shakespeare are commonplaces. If they had 
honestly worked the ‘Promus’ with other 
writers, such as John Lyly, Robert Greene, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, or with any other 
authors who produced work equal in volume 
to that of Shakespeare, they would have 
known that the work of Mrs. Pott is a huge 
joke, and that the attempt to filch Shake- 
speare’s work from him is a task beyond 
their strength. The manner in which Shake- 
speare is made to furnish parallels for the 
* Promus’ is sometimes hi nly diverting ; as, 
for instance, when we find the same passage 
at one time doing duty as an English pro- 
verb, then as an allusion to a Bible sentence, 
next as an adaptation of Ovid, and, finally 
grinning under a French proverb. That kin 
of thing very frequently occurs in Mrs. Pott’s 
work, which is full of gross inaccuracies and 
wild assertions. However, I saw it would 
never do to let the chance of a complete 
answer to the Baconian case slip by, and 
therefore, as Mrs. Pott had taken the trouble 
to illustrate the ‘Promus’ by copious extracts 
from Shakespeare, I thought it would be 
wise to follow suit by showing that other 
men’s work was equally, or even more, fruit- 
ful of parallels; and as the entries are 
nearly all commonplaces, the task, although 
laborious, was not difficult of achievement. 
I tried Marlowe, Spenser, Lyly, and Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, and found they were all 
strong “ Baconians”; but finally I selected 
Ben Jonson, not because he used or paralleled 
the ‘Promus’ entries more frequently than 
others, but because he was a close student of 
Bacon and copied from him. The Baconian 
case is centred in the assertion that the repe- 
titions in Bacon and Shakespeare are not 
commonplaces ; and that the learning they 
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display proves not only that the plays and 
poems are by a profound Greek and Latin 
scholar, but that that scholar must have been 
Bacon. Ben Jonson is constantly mentioned 
by them as one whose work is in striking 
contrast to that of Shakespeare, and Mrs. 
Pott could hardly find a single line in his 
work to parallel any of the ‘ Promus’ entries. 
Well, let readers judge for themselves. The 
work of Ben Jonson is that of a man who 
was steeped to the lips in classical authors ; 
consequently we shall find him repeating the 
learning of Bacon with a literalism that is 
almost painfully different from Shakespeare, 
whose knowledge of the classics was derived 
almost entirely through English channels. 
Once or twice only does Shakespeare happen 
to bring into his plays Latin tags noted by 
Bacon, although they can be found by the 
score in others; but in Ben Jonson they 
abound, and not unfrequently in a context 
that is manifestly stolen from Bacon. 

There is no evidence to prove conclusively 
that Bacon and Shakespeare ever met, or 
were acquainted with each other. But the 
case of Ben Jonson is different. Jonson 
at one time acted as a kind of secretary 
to Bacon, and translated, or assisted to 
translate, his essays into Latin. Jonson’s 
‘ Discoveries,’ moreover, prove that he had 
often been in Bacon’s company. The fact 
that Bacon and Jonson were known to each 
other is not disputed ; but it is not known, 
even by those who are most versed in 
Bacon’s work, that certain entries in the 
‘Promus’ have a direct relation to Ben 
Jonson’s masques and plays. I will deal 
with these entries in the proper place. All 
I urge now is that if parallels can be used to 
filch from a man the work that was uni- 
versally assigned to him by contemporaries— 
if we must ignore all tradition, and the voice 
of a cloud of witnesses—if gross and palpable 
differences in the style of writers are to count 
for nothing —then Shakespeare must be 
thrown overboard by the Baconians, and 
they must elect Ben Jonson in his place, 
because Jonson repeats Bacon much more 
nearly than Shakespeare does, and because, 
on their own showing, the writer of the 
Jonson plays is a different man from the 
writer of the Shakespeare plays and poems. 
Shakespeare does not and cannot be made to 
illustrate many of the ‘Promus’ entries in 
the way that Bacon and Jonson illustrate 
them; and the ludicrous manner in which 
Mrs. Pott essayed the task only serves to 
show that it is an easy matter to prove by 
such parallels that Bacon must have written 
everything that had been penned up to his 


time, including the Bible, and not forgetting 
that portion of it which is entitled the Book 
of Judges. For it is a truth, and one that 
we should ponder over when we begin to 
flatter ourselves and imagine what clever 
seople we are, that the range of our thoughts 
is extremely limited, and that the number of 
essentially different ideas that man is capable 
of expressing or of cogitating in his mind 
is on about a par with the number of 
the letters in the alphabet. These ideas, 
like the letters of the alphabet, which can 
be made to represent all sounds and all 
knowledge, are simply capable of being 
expanded and varied by an infinite number 
of combinations; yet, when all is said, it 
comes to this, that the greatest of the philo- 
sophers and the most lofty of the poets 
cannot express a thought which cannot be 
paralleled out of the crude notions of the 
ignorant ploughman. It is, therefore, easy 
to explain why Shakespeare can be made to 
| illustrate, with more or less faithfulness, the 
'things which Bacon noted in his ‘ Promus,’ 
|or which have been brought from his prose 
| works. Mrs. Pott thinks it a legitimate thing 
| to parallel a Greek saying with a time-worn 
| English proverb, or a Bible sentence with a 
bit of Ovid or of Virgil which Shakespeare 
caught up from some English writer, and to 
| use the same possess many times over and 
under various headings which only agree in 
containing the same notion in a more or less 
crude form. I say again, if one is to decide 
on parallels of that kind, then Bacon must 
have written everything that had been 
written up to his time and during the time 
that he lived. Is it any wonder, then, that 
the critics who work upon such a plan as 
that, and who, just as the ostrich when it sees 
an enemy buries its head in the sand, refuse 
to read or who ignore the writings of all other 
men because they would convict them, con- 
fining their reading to Shakespeare and Bacon 
—is it any wonder that they are able to pre- 
sent a specious case against Shakespeare and 
to impose on men who either have not the time 
or lack the critical faculty to see through 
their false and preposterous resemblances ? 
Bacon calls that kind of work legerdemain, 
and he compares it to the tricks of tumblers, 
who only thrive until their tricks are known. 
C. CRAWFORD. 
53, Hampden Road, Hornsey, N. 
be continued.) 


SHAKESPEARE’S SEVENTY-SIXTH SONNET.— 
In Judge Webb's recent book ‘The Mystery 
of William Shakespeare’ there is one special 
argument against the ordinarily received 
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authorship based on Sonnet Ixxvi., to which 
the learned judge frequently recurs. He says 
p. 156) :— 

“The author of the Sonnets, admittedly, was the 
Author of the Poems and the Plays, and the whole 
Shakespearian question would seem to resolve 
itself into the question, who was the author of the 
Sonnets? The author could not have been Shake- 
spere. If he kept Invention he did got keep it in 
a noted weed. He had no reason to conceal his 
name.” 

Judge Webb again quotes the line about 
invention at p. 162. At p. 64, after quoting 
the sonnet, fe says: “Here the author 
certainly intimates that Shakespeare was 
not his real name, and that he was fearful 
lest his real name should be discovered.” 

Again (p. 264), writing of this sonnet, he 
speaks of “the sonnet which warned the 
public that Shakespeare was not the real 
name of the author, but the noted weed in 
which he kept Invention.” See also p. 65. 

But does the author of the sonnet really 
endeavour to conceal his name? What are 
the lines relied on? 

Why write I still all one, ever the same, 

And keep invention in a noted weed, 

That every word doth almost tell my name, 
Showing their birth, and where they did proceed ? 
O know, sweet love, I always write of you. 

Here I think the ordinary reader would 
attribute to the words no other meaning 
than that the poet ever wrote to the same 

urpose, ever (as he says) kept his poetry 
Seamed in the same well-known dress :— 

O know, sweet love, I always write of you, 

And you and love are still my argument. 

It follows that the person addressed could 
recognize the author as plainly as if the 
sonnet had been signed William Shakespeare. 

In Sonnets cxxxv., cxxxvi., and cxiiii. 
the poet, so far from concealing his name, 
jlays on it again and again. Now why 

rancis Bacon should write three sonnets 
peauiss on a name by which (on the Baconian 

ypothesis) the person addressed can never 
have known him—or, indeed, any one else 
for that matter—remains altogether un- 
explained. W. E. Ormssy. 


Tue INventor oF THE Postcarp.— Dr. 
Emanl. Hermann, Councillor of the Austrian 
Ministry of Commerce, to whom is ascribed 
the invention of the postcard, died in Vienna 
14 July, at the age of sixty-three. Dr. Her- 
mann first suggested the idea of the postcard 
in an article which appeared in the Neue 
Freie Presse in 1869, ona his suggestion was 


carried into effect by the Austrian post office | 


almost immediately. The price was two 


the communication on the card was restricted 
to twenty words; but this limitation was 
soon dropped. Germany was, I believe, the 
next country to adopt the postcard, after 
which it very soon became universal. 
Freperick T. HipGaMe. 


“Conp.”—The ‘ N.E.D.’ gives the verb cond 
in the senses of “to conduct, to direct the 
helmsman how to steer a ship.” I do not, 
however, find the noun cond, which in the 
passage below seems to mean “the place from 
which orders are given for the steering of a 
ship ”:— 

1766. “Such, for example, as the ship that came 
in one night from the Cape of Good _ plump 
into the harbor of Goa, a distance of some thousands 
of miles, the devil holding the helm, and the Virgin 
Mary at the cond, in quality of quarter-master.”— 
Grose, ‘A Voyage to the East Indies,’ new edition, 
2 vols., ii. 170. 

W. CROooKE. 

(Dr. Murray gives the word under con, conn, but 
the earliest quotation is 1825.] 


‘SerGEANT Bett AND HIS RAREE-SHow.’— 
Sotheby's sale catalogue for 22 July includes 
the following item :— 

“(Dickens Bell and his Raree- 

Show, embellished with woodcuts by Cruikshank, 
Thompson, Williams, &c. Tegg, 1839.” 
The book was, I believe, written by George 
Mogridge, a voluminous writer for the young, 
and one of those who “ borrowed ” the pseu- 
donym of * Peter Parley” from the American 
Goodrich, who first made it famous. The 
association of Dickens’s name with it is surely 
a cataloguer’s mistake. If not, I should be 
glad to learn the extent of the novelist’s 
connexion with a book so widely different from 
his usual work. By the way, the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
(vol. xxxvi. p. 302) gives 1842 as the date of 
publication. WALTER JERROLD. 

Hampton-on-Thames. 


THEMISTOCLES AND THE PELOPONNESIAN 
Fieetr.—There is a curious slip in Mr. Bury’s 
truly admirable ‘History of Greece,’ with 
reference to which a few words may be of 
interest. It is at the bottom of p. 326 
(ed. 1900), where we read :— 

“The activity of Themistocles in defeating the 
designs of Sparta at this period is reflected in the 
story that he induced the Athenians to set fire to 
the Peloponnesian fleet in Thessalian waters.” 


In Latin there are separate verbs (suadeo 


|and persuadeo) for endeavouring to persuade 


others to do anything and for actually 
succeeding in such endeavour, but in Englis 

persuade can only mean the latter, and for 
the former we are obliged to use three words, 
“try to persuade.” In like manner to induce 


kreutzers, which is less than a halfpenny, and|is to lead or prevail upon a person to doa 
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certain thing, and cannot mean only to try 
to produce that effect. Now we are all 
familiar with the famous story told in two 
places in Plutarch (under Themistocles and 
Aristides) that Themistocles proposed to 
the Athenians a scheme for securing their 
supremacy, but was ordered to refer it to 
Aristides, and he reporting that it was 
advantageous but unjust, it was rejected 
without being explained ; and that it con- 
sisted in burning the whole of the confederate 
fleet except the Athenian portion. Lang- 
horne, in his translation of the life of 
Themistocles, without stopping to consider 
whether the story could be true or indeed 
possible (for the confederates would scarcely 
stand by and see all their ships destroyed 
without resistance), indulges in a note on the 
enormity of the scheme, prompted by a 
“policy which was diabolical.” Rollin uses 
similar language. It may be worth while 
to refer to Grote’s note (vol. iv. p. 293) on 
this story, which owes its wide circulation 
to the popularity of Plutarch. Grote says 
that 
“some allusion to it was necessary, though it has 
long ceased to be received as matter of history...... 
Pagasze was Thessalian, and as such hostile to the 
Greek fleet rather than otherwise ; the fleet seems 
to have never been there ; moreover we may add 
that, taking matters as they then stood, when the 
fear from Persia was not at all terminated, the 
Atheniars would have lost more than they gained 
by burning the ships of the other Greeks, so that 
nemistocles was not very likely to conceive the 
scheme, nor Aristides to describe it in the language 
put into his mouth. The story is probably the 
invention of some Greek of the Platonic age, who 
wished to contrast justice with expediency, and 
Aristides with Themistocles—as well as to bestow 
at the same time panegyric upon Athens in the 
days of her glory.” 

But what I am pointing out now is that 
the expression in Mr. Bury’s reference to the 
story implies that the imaginary and nefarious 
scheme was not merely proposed, but actually 
carried out—“ that he induced the Athenians 
to set fire to the Peloponnesian fleet in 
Thessalian waters.” Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


‘* SwINDLER.”—This has been regarded by 
Prof. Skeat and others as one of our few loan- 
words from the German—viz., Schwindler. It 
should be noted, however, that the Germans 
themselves consider their Schwindler to be an 
adaptation of the English sendler, intro- 
duced by Lichtenberg in his explanation of 
Hogarth’s engravings (1794-99). See Dr. 
H. Dunger, ‘Engliinderie in der deutsche 
Sprache,’ 1899, p. 7. It is not easy to see 
what is the original meaning of the word, 
whether it is (from A.-S. swindan, to vanish) 


one who vanishes or cuts away with his 
booty, or one who dazzles or deceives the 
eyes of his victim, like a thimble-rigger, by 
assimilation to Ger. schwindeln, to be dizzy. 
A. SMYTHE PALMER. 
S. Woodford. 


Qucries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
. order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


Livincs” IN THE GAME OF Maw.—What 
is the meaning of the term Jivings in the 
following extracts from ‘ The Groome-porters 
lawes at Mawe’ (about 1570), in ‘ Collection of 
Black-Letter Ballads and Broadsides’ (1867), 
pp. 124-5 !— 

“Tf you turne vp the ace of hartes, and thereby 
make either partie aboue xxvj, the contrary part 
must haue liuings; but if the contrary parte bee 
xxv, by meanes whereof liuings sets them out, then 
is he who turned vp the ace of hartes to make for 
the set.” 

‘You may not aske a carde to set the contrary 
parte or your selfe at liuings or out. 

** Prouided alwaies that, if the contrarie parte be 
| xxiij or aboue, by reason that fower sets the other 
| partie behinde the liuinges, it shalbe lawfull for the 
| partie which is behinde to aske a carde, although 
the carde so asked put the other to liuings.” 


Henry BRADLEY. 


Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


CHARLES GoRDON, OF THE CHESAPEAKE.— 
To what family did Charles Gordon, of the 
U.S. warship Chenasebe, belong? He was 
tried with the captain, James Barron, for 
surrendering to H ALS. Leopard, 1808, 

. M. Buttocn. 


118, Pall Mall. 


“SITHENCE NO FAIRY LIGHTs.”—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me the name of the 
author of the following lines, which are 
quoted by Hazlitt in his essay on Jeffrey — 
‘Spirit of the Age,’ 1825, p. 307 ?— 

Sithence no fairy lights, no quickning ray, 
Nor stir of pulse, nor object to entice 
Abroad the —— ; but the cloister’d heart 
Sits squat at home, like Pagod in a niche 
Obscure. 

THomas HuTCHINSON. 

141, Ebury Street, 8S.W. 


Frencn Quoration.—“ Beaucoup de per- 
sonnes voudraient savoir, mais peu désirent 
Whence does this come? 

Hic er 

Name or Book Wantep.—Could you or 
any of your readers tell me the name or title 


apprendre.” 
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of a novel published about forty-five years 
© containing a very excellent description 
Castle, near Abergele? 
RASSENDALE. 


PeRIWINKLE.—Can any one throw light on 
the following early uses of this word ?— 

1. In a poem preserved in Harl. MS, 2253, 
fol. 63, it 1s said :— 

The primerole he passeth, the parvenke of pris: 
i.e , the pretty precious periwinkle, “ of pris” 
being merely added in alliteration. Not so in 

2. ‘Sir l. 730 (‘Thornton 
Romances,’ Camden Society) :— 

Corteys lady and wyse, 

As thou art pervenke of pryse, 

1 do me on thi gentryse, 

Why wolt thou me spyll ? 

Where “pervenke of pryse” must certainly 
mean “supreme,” “ paragon of excellence.” 
But it is strange to find the periwinkle 
chosen as an image for this. I would compare 
an entry in Godefroy’s ‘O.F. Dict.’ :— 

3. “* Pervenke, semble signifier qui surpasse tous 
les autres :— 

De tous vins ce est le pervenke. 
Jofroi de Watreford, Richel., 1822.” 

On the other hand, I find the flower spoken 
of as symbol of dishonour. 

4. John Lydgate, Bochas’s ‘ Fall of Princes,’ 
vi. 1 
Thou hast...... 

Crowned one with laurer hye on hys head set ; 
Other with perwinke made for the gybet. 
Whence comes this association with the 
gibbet ? 

5. In a will, dated 1501 (Somerset House), 
William Hylle bequeaths “ij of my goblettes 
of pirwyncles.” Can some precious stone be 
here meant ? 

6. In Purchas’s ‘Pilgrims,’ ix. xii. §4: 
“The Manamotaha and his subjects weare 
a white periwinkle in the forehead for a 
Jewell, fastened in the haire.” Here “ Jewell ” 
_ mean nothing more than “ornament,” 
and the flower may be meant, but by com- 
parison with the preceding extract one is led 
to think of a precious stone. 

I find nothing in the Indices of *N. & Q.’ 

C. B. Mount. 


Fiemine’s Portrair.—Can any 
one kindly inform me whether the portrait, 
taken by her sister, of Marjorie Fleming has 
been reproduced or published ; if so, where it 
is obtainable? The pictures in my edition of 
the book do not pretend to be genuine por- 
traits of the little maid, I believe, but simply 
pretty and fanciful sketches. 

M. Suerrine. 

Willesden, 


BANKERS AND THE SEE.— 
I shall be grateful to any er who 
has a copy of the fifth volume of the 
‘Compte rendu du Congrés...... des Catho- 
liques 4 Bruxelles, 1894,’ if he will lend it to 
me for a few days. I am anxious to read 
Jordan’s article on this subject, and cannot 
find the book in the British Museum or the 
Bodleian. Rost. J. WHITWELL. 

70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


GREECE AND GLADsToNE.—Can any of your 
readers refer me to some satirical lines written 
about fifteen years ago, when an offer was 
made by Hellas (Greece) to send marble for a 
monument to Gladstone in London ? 

W. R. S. 


(The lines in question, with the authorship of 
which we are acquainted, have not been printed. 
If you will give us your full address we will send 
them to you direct.) 


“ DIFFERENT THAN.”-—In J'ruth of 3 I 
read : “ Future generations will undoubtedly 
consider Mr. Swinburne’s poetry in a different 
light than the present one does.” Is it good 
grammar to say “different than”? I observe 
a similar use made of the words in the City 
article of the Birmingham Daily Post of 
13 July. YOUNGSTER. 
(The entire sentence is inaccurate and inelegant.] 


Freunp Hery.—In what German folk-tale 
or folk-tales is death personified under the 
name of ‘“‘ Freund Hein” ? T.R.E.N.T. 


as a SicNaL InstruMENT.—When 
did the bugle take the place of the drum as 
a signal instrument in the army ? 

ANDREWS. 

Royal Institution, Hull. 


“GENTLEMAN FROM Onto.”’—Profs. J. B. 
Greenough and G. L. Kittredge (Harvard) 
write in ‘Words and their Ways in English 
Speech’ :— 

** Among some savages, it is a deadly insult to call 
a man by his right name—an idea which has left its 
traces......in the parliamentary phrase ‘the gentle- 
man from Ohio.’’ 

What are the origin and amning of this 
phrase ? 

Halliford. 


A. HeppLewuite, DesIGNER OF FURNITURE. 
—Can any reader tell me what is known 
of A. Hepplewhite, who in 1788 published 
a book called ‘The Cabinet- Maker and 
Upholsterer’s Guide,’ by Hepplewhite & Co., 
and contributed a few plates to the ‘ Cabinet- 
Maker’s Book of Prices,’ 1788? I want to 
know when Hepplewhite was born, when he 
died, where he lived, and if he was himself 
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a maker of furniture. I have searched all 

the best-known books on cabinet - making, 

and find that nothing is known of Hepple- 

white by the writers of these books. I am, 

therefore, very anxious, for biographical 
urposes, to know if any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
as any personal information on the subject. 

C. Sion. 

24, Ladbroke Square, W. 


Macautay : REFERENCES. — 

“One lively poet proposed that the great acts 
of the fair Savion's present husband should be 
immortalized by the pencil of his predecessor ; and 
that Imhoff should be employed to embellish the 
House of Commons with paintings of the bleeding 
Rohillas, of Nuncomar swinging, of Cheyte Sing 
letting himself down to the Ganges. Another, in 
an exquisitely humorous parody of Virgil’s third 
eclogue, propounded the question what that mineral 
could be of which the rays had power to make 
the most austere of princesses the friend of a 
wanton.” — Macaulay, ‘ Essay on Warren Hastings.’ 
Can any one give me the reference to these 
poems ? F. C. M. 


“Le Furmacer.”—In ancient Bristol days 
several of the citizens, and a certain number 
of Jews likewise, are found distinguished 
with this qualification, meaning, I apprehend, 
cheesemonger or cheese factor. Was Bristol 
ever noted for its cheese industry ? 

M. D. Davis. 

(Several persons named Le Furmager occur, 1277- 
1410, in Dr. R. Sharpe’s ‘Calendar of Wills 
proved in the Court of Husting.’] 


_Danpy-cart.—In the ‘New English Dic- 
tionary’ a “dandy-cart” is defined as a kind 
of spring-cart used by milkmen, &c., and the 


earliest illustration which the editor can give | 


of the employment of the word is taken from 
Ramsay’s ‘ Reminiscences,’ 1861. In the north 
of England the “dandy-cart” was a low truck 
used on the old railroads and waggonways in 
the days of horse-traction. On arriving at an 
inclined plane the horse was unhitched, and, 
letting the waggons which he had been drag- 
ging run past him, trotted behind, jumped 
on the low truck, and rode down the bank. 
The earliest reference I have to the use of the 
word is dated 31 August, 1831, and appears 
in a report to the directors of the Stockton 
and Darlington Railway, which states that 


a driver named Thos. Anderson left his horse | 


“ 


and got into the “dandy-cart” belonging to 
a set of waggons going up the line before 
him and fell asleep. Can any of your readers 
supply me with an earlier reference or say 
how the word came to be applied to this 
primitive horse-carriage by the old waggon- 
men of the North? Vu. W. TomMLrinson. 
Monkseaton 


FARMILOE, WHICHELOE, AND SWINHOE.— 
Will some one inform me whence come the 
names Farmiloe, Whicheloe, and Swinhoe? 
They do not seem to be derivatives of Danish, 
Saxon, or Norman. A. LetanpD-NOEL. 


Sir Water Scorr anp Str Davip WILKIE, 
—Allan Cunningham, in his ‘Life of Sir 
David Wilkie, makes what appears to me 
a somewhat remarkable statement regarding 
the great artist’s relations with Scott. Speak- 
ing of Wilkie’s friends, the biographer says 
(vol. ii. p. 43) :— 

Among the men of genius Walter Scott stood 
foremost; of his friend Wilkie he loved to talk 
as well as write; the painter stands repeatedly 
recorded in the pages of his inimitable romances.” 
It is to the last observation that I refer. What 
is Cunningham's authority for it? W. B. 


ALEXANDER MacDouGatt.—Can any of 
your readers kindly tell me where the mar- 
riage register of the above gentleman is to 
be found, or furnish me with any particulars 
respecting him? I may add that he was 
born on 1 January, 1761, and practised in the 
King’s Bench Court from 1789 (address, 10, 
Staple Inn). His wife’s name was Elizabeth 
——, and their eldest child was baptized 
at Allhallows’ Church, Lombard Street, on 
23 October, 1796. It is possible that the 
marriage may have taken place in Edinburgh. 

CLANSMAN. 

Joun or Gaunt AT MARKEATON.—I should 
be glad of any information regarding a state- 
ment that p> & of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 


slept at Markeaton, co. Derby, on the night 
of 9 May, 1399, the guest of Sir Robert 
Mundy, or possibly his son. P. M. 


Eartuworks At Bureuam.—I should be 
glad to have some information respecting 
the ancient earthworks at Burpham, Sussex. 
They protect the river Arun, and run in a 
sort of detached terraced work towards a low- 
lying part of the Downs, where there is a 
|very distinct raised parallelogram with 
| circular ends, ebamestedl by squares. There 
is also a sunk road on the top of the Downs 
| of which I should like to know the history. 
F, PALMER. 


Burpham, Arundel. 


EpiscopaL or Sr. Epwarp. 
have a book-plate of this college, surmounted 
by an episcopal hat. Can any correspondent 
tell me where this college stands, or stood ? 
I should be grateful for the information. 

JULIAN MARSHALL. 


‘Tue Hertrorpsuire Historians.’ —John 
Norden, 1548-1626 ; Sir Henry Chauncy, 


= 


| | 
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1632-1719 ; Nathaniel Salmon, 1675-1742 ; 
Robert Clutterbuck, 1772-1831 ; John Edwin 
Cussans, 1837-1899. For the purpose of 
preparing a paper with the above title I 
should be glad of any biographical notes 
or other particulars relating to the foregoing, 
supplementary to their biographies in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
V. B. Gerisu. 
Bishop’s Stortford. 


Bey lies, 


MICHAEL BRUCE AND BURNS. 
(9 S. vii. 466; viii. 70, 148, 312, 388, 527; 
ix. 95, 209, 309, 414, 469, 512; x. 69.) 

Tue Bruce-Logan controversy owes much 
of its intricacy to the imperfect manner in 
which the Rev. William Mackelvie, D.D., 
executed his task in 1837 when he published, 
along with the ‘Poems,’ a ‘ Life of Michael 
Bruce.” In 1865 the Rev. A. B. Grosart, 
D.D., LL.D., issued his edition of Bruce's 
* Poems’ with ‘Memoir’ and an ‘Introduction 
to the Poems.’ Instead of helping to elucidate 
the subject, his unfortunate style, utterly 
wanting in judicial calmness, has but further 
increased the difficulty of removing from the 
minds of his readers the impression that 
Logan acted in the scandalous manner 
charged against him. In the latest edition 
of Bruce’s ‘Poems’ with ‘ Life,’ issued in 
1895 by the Rev. William Stephen, of Kelty, 
there is a repetition of all the eth en 
Nor is there any evidence that a comparison 
of the uncontested productions of the two 
authors was undertaken. Mr. Stephen has 
not come forward to explain or defend his 
position, although evidence has been adduced 
proving that Tooke incorporated a consider- 
able portion of one of Logan's sermons to 
pon ws one in a second edition of Zollikofer, 
the charge having been made that it was 
Logan on stole from Tooke’s translation. 

The following extracts from letters still 
extant show how groundless is another 
charge, and a most serious one, that Logan 
utilized for his own advancement lectures 
which he had, surreptitiously or otherwise, 
obtained from a friend. Both letters are 
addressed to the Rev. Dr. Carlyle, Mussel- 
burgh, near Edinburgh :— 

London, 20" Augt (1787). 

Dear Str,—There has been a long interruption of 
our we ¢ from accidents which I do not 

fancy you recollect a Dr. Rutherford 
who came from Scotland about twelve years ago, 
to be a dissenting clergyman and Teacher of an 
Academy at Uxbridge. He is now publishing ‘A 
View of Antient History’ by subscription......May I 


hope that you will do him the honour to be one of his 
subscribers and promote a subscription for his book 
among your acquaintance? It is to consist of three 
volumes octavo...... If you could interest the family 
of Buccleugh [sic] in this affair 1 would look upon it 
as a great favour...... I go [to] the country this day 
to stay for some weeks...... Yours faithfully, 
J. LoGan. 


Uxbridge, 27" Septt ’87. 

aii I have been living at Uxbridge for these six 
weeks, which is one of the most beautiful spots in 
England. Another summer in the country will 
perfectly re-establish my health. 
He died in December of the following year. 
In a foot-note to vol. i. chap. xiii. Rutherford 
refers thus to the synopsis of Logan’s lectures 
to show that he was indebted to it for 
material : “ Vide Logan’s Elements.” These 
two charges being removed, I propose to 
subject the remaining ones to an examina- 
tion, so as, if possible, to show that they also 
are unfounded. In doing so I will ignore 
Dr. Grosart’s dictum (p 105): ‘* Jnternal 
evidence is not very much to be depended 
on.” One wonders if he had detected how 
strong it was in Logan’s favour. 

In order to attain my end it will be neces- 
sary to compare the authentic pieces with 
Logan’s undisputed ‘Runnamede’ and his 
sermons. The compositions that require 
examination are (1) ‘A Tale,’ beginning 
“ Where pastoral Tweed ”; (2) * Levina,’ being 
278 lines of Bruce's ‘ Lochleven,’ from “ Low 
lies a lake” and onwards ; (3) a collection of 
hymns, most of which are now included in 
the Paraphrases found at the end of most 
editions of the Bible as printed for use in 
Scotland. After these are disposed of, the 
‘Ode to the Cuckoo’ will alone remain for 
consideration; for the Rev. Dr. Robert 
Small, Edinburgh, has already in the British 
and Foreign Evangelical Review (April and 
October, 1879) conclusively shown that the 
‘Ode to Paoli’ and the ‘ Danish Odes’ could 
not have been written by Bruce, the data for 
the former having been non-existent, and 
Gray’s ‘ Odes,’ of which the latter were imita- 
tions, not published till after Bruce’s death. 
For an exhaustive treatment of the subject 
readers of ‘N. & Q. are referred to the 
British and Foreign Evangelical Review. But 
some material not utilized by Dr. Small 
will be considered here to strengthen the 
conclusion at which that writer found him- 
self reluctantly compelled to arrive. To 
make the matter perfectly clear it is im- 
possible to avoid chensiar going over old 
ground. 

Let us then first consider ‘A Tale.’ Rely- 
ing upon a certain parallelism in it with 
similar lines in ‘ Levina,’ Dr. Mackelvie con- 
cluded, “ These are not accidental coincidences 
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of thought......Our firm conviction is that 
both are the composition of Michael Bruce” 
(par. 87). Mr. Stephen endorses this opinion, 
and adds :— 

“The coincidences are, as Dr. Small points out, 
very striking, and would...... have strongly sup- 
ported his argument had Logan not destroyed 
the quarto volume which might enable him...... 
consciously or unconsciously, to repeat and even 
transmute into what seemed his own characteristic 
phrases the poetic vocabulary of Michael Bruce.” 
This is equivalent to saying that Logan was 
possessed of a most retentive memory. He 
published Bruce’s ‘ Poems’ in 1770. How long 
*Runnamede’ took to compose we have no 
means of knowing. But it was not published 


until 1783, and in it are to be found several 
most —— parallelisms with lines in ‘A 


Tale.’ 


ven in sermons and other poems 


expressions corresponding to those in ‘A 
Tale’ are to be found; so that this piece, 
long though it is, must have made a lasting 


impression on Logan’s memory. 


It contains 


ninety-four verses, thirty-two of which reflect 
more or less distinctly Logan’s language. A 
few extracts taken from compositions which 
are indubitably Logan’s are here given for 


comparison with those from ‘A Tale.’ 


Some 


of these, it will be seen, occur in more than 


one production. 


in 1781—two years before ‘ Runnamec 


A Tale. 
Long did he look in 
silence sad. 
What these sad eyes 
have seen. 
The lover of her youth. 


Now sainted in the sky 
{the mother]. 
The angel of his age. 


She rose in beauty by 
my side. 
The halcyon main. 
That peerless maid. 
A Tale. 
Apple of his eye. 
Vale of tears. 
Shifts the scene. 
The shower of night did 


all. 
Wept a lover’s woe. 


A Tale. 
A lover's woe. 
[This idea of ‘‘ weeping 
for the woes” of others 


occurs in the ‘Sermons’ 
and in these three pieces: 
‘A Tale, ‘The Lovers,’ 
and ‘Ode, written in 
Autumn.’) 


Here is a notable parallelism. At the end 
of ‘Sermon XIX.’ Logan says :— 


Logan’s ‘ Poems’ — 


e.’ 
Runnamede. 
Long did he look...... with 
aspect wild. 
What these sad eyes 
have seen. 
The gallant lover of her 
youth. 
A saint in heaven [the 
mother]. 
My daughter, thou wast 
an angel once. 
You rose in beauty, 
smiling by my side. 
The halcyon hour. 
That peerless maid. 
Logan’s Sermons, 
a of his eye. 
Vale of tears. 
Shift the scene. 
The shower of summer 
descends. 
Weep for the woes of 
others. 
The Lovers. 
A hapless lover’s woe. 


Ode, in Autumn. 
Weep for imaged woes. 


“Thus the vale of tears is the theatre of human 
glory; that dark cloud presents the scene for 
all the beauties in the bow of virtue to appear. 

The same mind can be recognized in this 
verse from ‘A Tale ’:— 
The stream that carries us along 
Flows through the vale of tears ; 
Yet, on the darkness of our day, 
he how of Heaven appears. 

“Vale of tears ” occurs several times in the 
‘Sermons,’ and twice in ‘A Tale.’ The idea 
contained in these lines of another verse of 


‘A Tale,’— 
——a hand unseen 
Upon the curtain ever rests, 

And sudden shifts the scene— 
is found in the ‘Sermons,’ in ‘ Runnamede,’ 
and in ‘The Lovers.’ In the last it is “an 
unforeseen and fatal hand ”; in ‘Runnamede,’ 
‘*No hand invisible to write his doom ; no 
demon......to draw his curtain” (Act IV.); 
in ‘Sermon V.,’ vol. i., “‘ How often......doth 
a hand unseen shift the scene!” In the same 
sermon reference is made to “an invisible 
hand” that “interposes and overturns.” In 
‘Sermon XVI.,’ vol. ii., occurs “drawing 
thee......with a hand unseen.” 

From many more that might be brought 
forward to support the claim made on_behalf 
of Logan the following striking parallelisms 
are chosen :— 

For now the lover of her youth 


To Indian climes had roved. 
‘A Tale.’ 


My lord to Indian climates went. 


* Monimia.’ 
And, if I find her not, I fly 

To Indian climes again. ‘A Tale.’ 
The hero in ‘ Runnamede,’ having returned 
from the Holy Land, and fancying that his 

Elvina has proved false, exclaims : 
—let us depart, 
I spread my banners for the Holy Land. 


She came in every dream. ‘A Tale.’ 


You came an angel to my constant dream. 
Runnamede.’ 


A better country blooms to view, 
Beneath a brighter sky. 
And brighter days in better skies. 
‘Ode written in Spring.’ 

Dr. Mackelvie’s parallelism brings us to 
‘Levina,’ the consideration of which must be 
held over for the present. Enough has been 
submitted in connexion with ‘A Tale’ to 
enable readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to judge whether 
Dr. Mackelvie was justified in concluding, 
from one resemblance, or rather identical 
expression, occurring both in ‘A Tale’ and in 
part of Bruce's ‘ Lochleven,’ that the former 


piece was also by Bruce. 
A. M. McDona.p, 


‘A Tale.’ 
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THACKERAY A Be.iever Hommopatuy 
(9 S. x. 63).—Dr. Sykes says, ‘‘I believe 
from internal evidence that Thackeray was a 
convinced homeeopathist, and that Dr. John 
Elliotson....was a homeopathic practitioner.” 
Will Dr. Sykes give his authority for stating 
that Dr. Elliotson was a “disciple of the 
homeopathic heresy"? The biography of 
Dr. Elhotson in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ by Robert Hunt, F.R.S., who 
enone od knew the doctor, and also the 

iography in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
do not state that Dr. Ellioteon was a homewo- 
os. and from my personal knowledge of 
1im for some years I am satisfied that he 
was not. Dr. SyKes appears to have little 
knowledge of Dr. Elliotson, and seems not to 
know that he was one of the most eminent 
physicians of his day, and that he had a large 
number of friends and patients distinguished 
in literature, science, and art. When Thacke- 
ray was so seriously ill—in 1849, I think—it 
was owing to Dr. Elliotson’s fame as a phy- 
sician that he was called in. Dr. Sykes 
implies that he was not “a regular prac- 
titioner.” It is true that he was a believer 
in mesmerism, but Mr. Hunt in the ‘ D.N.B. 
says that, although he “ continued to practise 
mesmerism upon his patients, he refrained 
from introducing the subject to any of those 
by whom he was largely consulted.” 

Dr. Sykes has quoted the well-known 
dedication of ‘ Pendennis’ to Dr. Elliotson, 
and I should like, if you will permit me, to 
refer to another dedication, not so well known. 
There was a small book written by a poor 
carpenter, dying of consumption, to which 
Dickens, with his usual kindness, wrote a pre- 
face, with a view to help the sale of the book. 
Mr. Forster, in his ‘ Life of Charles Dickens,’ 
says, “The book was dedicated to the kind 
physician Dr. Elliotson, whose name was for 
nearly thirty years a synonym with us all 
for unwearied, self-sacrificing, beneficent ser- 
vices to every one in need” (vol. ii. p. 86). 
The name of the poor carpenter was Overs, 
and Dickens, in a letter to his friend Mac- 
ready, says, “ What a good fellow Elliotson 
is. He kept him pam, in his room a whole 
hour, an« has gone into his case as if he were 
Prince Albert” (Dickens’s ‘ Letters,’ vol. ii. 
p. 49). When Dr. Elliotson was obliged to 
tell this man that he must not work at his 
trade, besides his care of him as a physician 
he helped him liberally out of his own purse. 

Beyond being an eminent physician, Dr. 
Elliotson was a most generous, kind, and 
warm-hearted man, as I personally well 
know. Harry B. Potanp. 

Inner Temple. 


Kina’s-TAPER S. x. 68).—If H. K. means 
that this name is omitted from the ‘New 
English Dictionary, he or she is mistaken. 
It is not only there, but is accompanied by 
a quotation from Mrs. Lankester’s ‘ Wild 
Flowers,’ published in 1861, in which she 
gives as “the common name” of the great 
mullein “ Torch-blade, or King’s taper.” Prior, 
however, knows it not in 1870, the date of 
the second edition of his ‘Popular Names of 
British Plants,’ except in Latin, Candela 
regia, and old German, Adénig-kerz (1531), 
modern Adnigskerze (art. ‘ Hig-taper’). Scan- 
dinavian terms are kongelys (Dan.), kongsljus 
(Swed.), kongstaka (Norw.). See Grimm’s 
‘Deutsches Worterbuch.’ F. Apams. 


Heratpic (9 8. ix. 487).—The different 
species of the Corvide, or crow family, are 
very common bearings in heraldry, and are 
borne by persons with such names as Corbett, 
Raven, Croker, Beekly, &c., and names begin- 
ning with Tre. J. Hotp—eN MacMIcHaAkL. 


DANES IN PEMBROKE (9° S. x. 89).—Judg- 
ing from the many place-names found in 
Pembroke of Scandinavian origin, both in- 
land and along the south and west coast to 
St. David’s Head, there seems every likeli- 
hood that a flourishing Danish or Norwegian 
colony existed here in the tenth century. 
Names like Colby, Ramsey, Gateholm Island, 
Caldy Island, Tenby, Sageston (Sagatun 2), 
Jordestun, Hasguard (Asgard, Aysgarth ?), 
Reynalton, Upton, Freytrop (Freythorp ?), 
Hubberston, Herbrandston,-and Haraldston 
all give proof of a settlement. In the ‘Saga 
of the Jomsvikingar ’ is mentioned a certain 
Beorn or Bjorn the Briton, who may have 
had his stronghold in Pembroke or Glamor- 
gan, which also abounds in Danish names on 
the coast, as well as the two leading Welsh 
ports, while Carmarthen has no coast towns 
to speak of and hardly any N 

. 


The Norse (not Danes) settled in this 
county, as witness the many Norse place- 
names of the islands and along the sea coast 
and the fiords of Milford Haven. There were 
Norse settlements at Lower Fishguard (in 
Kemes), Langum, and Angle, which survive 
in part to this day. a. We 


Duke or Brasant (9 S. x. 68).—God- 
frey |., surnamed Barbatus, Duke of Brabant, 
was descended from Charlemagne through 
Gerberga, his great-grandmother, and through 
his great-grandfather from the Counts of 
Hainault. He was father of Adeliza, the 
second wife of King Henry L., and of Josce- 
line, who married Agnes de Percy, from whom 
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the Percies, Earls of Northumberland, were 


descended. He was also ancestor of the 
Landgraves of Hesse. The dukedom passed 
through Margaret, daughter of Margaret and 
Lewis, the last Count of Flanders, to the 
Dukes of Burgundy of the House of Valois. 
JoHN RADCLIFFE. 
H. L. will find much information in ‘ L’Art 
de Vérifier les Dates,’ and at a glance trace 
Duke Godfrey’s ancestry back to the last 
quarter of the ninth century, up through the 
Counts of Louvain to Rainier L, Count of 
Hainault. In‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ (art. * Adeliza,’ 
by Mr. Round) we are told that Godfrey 
descended in the male line from Charles the 
Great. That I have not been able to verify, 
but do not presume to doubt. 
C. 8. Warp. 
Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


The ‘D.N.B. states that Godfrey (Barba- 
tus) of Louvain, Duke of Brabant or Lower 
Lotharingia, who was descended in the male 
line from Charles the Great, founded the 
Abbey of Affligam, near Alost, in Flanders ; 
to which his daughter Queen Adeliza—leaving 
her second husband William de Albini— 
retired, and where she died and was buried. 
Her brother Henry had already withdrawn 
there (1149). Another brother, Joceline (“‘ the 
Castellan ”), ancestor of the Earls of North- 
umberland, she had, while lady of Arundel, 
subenfeoffed in the lordship of Petworth. 

A. R. Bay ey. 


DesBoROUGH PoRTRAITS AND RE tics (9 §. 
viii. 497 ; ix. 30, 175).—I have seen, by the 
kindness of Prof. Newton, of Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge, a copy of the catalogue 
of the Leverian Museum, and in it appears 
“Oliver Cromwell's armour...... ziven by a 
lady, adescendant of General to 
Mr. Busby, and by him to Sir Ashton Lever.” 
The purchaser of this lot for five guineas was 
Mr. Bullock, who himself, as Prof. Newton 
tells me, formed a museum, which was 
exhibited at what is now the Egyptian Hall. 
But in the catalogue of this museum, when it 
came to be sold, this armour does not appear, 
and it was probably previously sold sepa- 
rately. I should bé@ glad to trace the where- 
abouts of this armour, which consisted of 
“Oliver Cromwell’s helmet, gorget, armour 
for the body and left arm, and leathern sur- 
tout.” I remember being told when a child 
that Oliver Cromwell’s sword had been given 
by some members of our family to the British 
Museum. This, | take it, was an incorrect 
version of the fact that his armour had been 
given, as above stated, by my grandmother, 
who was a descendant of General Desbrowe. 


Was it ever the practice to carry armour on 
the left arm only, perhaps in order to leave 
the sword more free? E. F. Du Cane. 


GREEN AN Un tucky Cotour (9 viii. 
121, 192 ; ix. 234, 490 ; x. 32).—It cannot have 
been so accounted in Italy in Dante’s time or 
he would not have seen the angels thus :— 

Verdi, come fogliette pur mo nate, 
Erano in veste, che da verdi penne 
Percosse traean dietro e ventilate. 
*Purg.,’ viii. 28. 
Nor is it likely that he would have said of 
Hope that she was 
Come se le carni e |’ ossa 
Fossero state di smeraldo fatte 
(‘Purg.,’ xxix. 124); 
or of Beatrice, the beloved, that her eyes were 
emeralds (‘ Purg., xxxi. 116), or that she 
appeared to him “sotto verde manto” 
(‘ Purg.,’ xxx. 32), emblematic of hope. 

It is not very probable that Manfred of 
Sicily would have been always dressed in 
green if the colour had been accounted un- 
propitious. 

If “gren” mean green in the following 
passage from ‘English Metrical Homilies 
om MSS. of the Fourteenth Century’ (John 
Small, M.A., Edinburgh, 1862), 
another indication that the hue was 
deemed of ill omen :— 

Quat yed ye, he said, to se 
ln wildernes, ye tel me, 
A man robed in wlank wede, 
Als qua sai, nai, ne in fairhede, 
For al men wist that knew sain Jon, 
That he hauid camel har him upon, 
For thi asked Crist, quethir thei yed 
Te se sain Jon in wlanke wede, 
Als qua sai, es he nan of tha 
That er clad in gren and gra. 
Crist spac of thaim that gas in gren, 
To scheu the fole quat he wald men. 
In kinge-houses, he said, won thai 
That er cled in gren and grai. 

* Dom. iii. Advent. Domini.’ 

Sr. SwiITHIN. 


PROJECTION ON A Saw (9" §, x. 49).—Surely 
this is merely to assist in keeping the kerf 
clear. I have seen Disston saws with the 
notch, though possibly they are thus made 
for the English market. J. D. 


we have 
not 


Inquiry of the foreman of a large iron- 
monger’s business results in the reply that 
the projection has no name and no use, and 
that it is being discontinued by manufac- 
turers. The query might have stated that 
at the point in question there is a dip in the 
back of the saw, involving a lesser relative 
breadth. A similar query to a Chinaman 


about one of his tools would be aptly dismissed 
with the words, “ B’long olo custom,” which 
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apparently sums up the present matter. I 
shall be glad to learn whether ~ informa- 
tion is correct. 1P.1L. 


**Fcapper,” ANGLO-INDIAN SLANG (9 ix. 
266, 373, 455).—An instrument exactly similar 
to that described at the last reference is in 
constant use during the summer by one of 
the butchers in this village. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


I understand that a flapper is a little duck ; 
this, then, is why a young girl may be termed 
a flapper. Str. SwitHr. 


I have always heard a young wild duck 
called a flapper. About ten years ago I 
heard the name applied as a slang term to 

irls of sixteen or seventeen years of age. 
1ave not heard it before or since, but it was 
used by a rather “fast” young man of my 
acquaintance. F. R. R. 


Various LENGTHS oF THE PERCH (3"S. ii. 
213, 296, 376, 437; 4 S. iii. 360, 446).—Ina 
copy of the 1510 edition (Wynkyn de Worde) 
of ‘ The boke of iustyces of peas’ in the Bod- 
leian, of which the press-mark is “ Rawlinson, 
4°, 457,” are a series of notes, made apparently 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Among them is the following :— 

“* Notandum est quod Dominus Henricus de Lacy 
Comes Lincolniz constituit perticam istius Dominii 
continentem xxj pedes de pedibus suis propriis, 
quequidem pertica non continet de assisa Regis 

ngliz nisi xviij pedes et dimidium et vnum polli- 
cem. Et pertica illa fit mensuratio terrarum et 
boscorum et vastorum et omnium que mensurantur 
in ista Ex{ten]ta.” 

The above is in a seventeenth - century 
hand ; the copy of an extent referred to has 
disappeared. Is it possible to ascertain 
whether the Earl of Lincoln (presumably the 
Henry de Lacy born ec. 1250, 04. 1311) really 
made such a “constitfition,” and over how 
large an area it was binding? O. O. H. 


“ MERESTEADS” On “ MESESTEADS” (9% §, 
ix. 248, 437 ; x. 9, 53).—It is not the fact that 
“ messuage” is “ due to the Latin manere.” It 
is due, as I have already proved (9 S. v. 349, 
520 ; vi. 122), to the Latin mensus, participle 
of metiri, to measure. The prefix mess- in 
mess-uage is the same word as mess, a measure 
or portion, as in the phrases “‘ a mess of pot- 
tage,” or “a meeas of ale,” as they say in 
South Yorkshire. I have before (9 S. vi. 
162) referred to a document, quoted by Du 
Cange, in which an allowance of a mesagium 
panis—i.e., & mess or measure of bread, weigh- 
ing five pounds—is made to each of certain 
monks, 


During the last year I have met with man 
confirmations of the conclusion at which 
had arrived. It is quite a common thing in 
Latin documents relating to England and 
elsewhere to find a messuage described as 
mensura. Thus a grant of two mensure is 
recorded in ‘Rotuli Chartarum,’ p. 124 b. 
Again, it appears from Hatfield’s ‘Survey’ 
(Surtees Soc.) that four men held, as tenants 
in common, twenty-two acres of arable land, 
together with a mensura, in Wydop.* Occa- 
sionally the messuage is described as matsura 
—i.e.,measure.t That tofts, building-plots, or 
messuages in villages and cities were regularly 
measured, and were mostly uniform in length, 
can be proved by many extracts from old 
records. Itis obvious that a mens-wra, mais- 
ura, or mess-uage was a measured plot of land. 
If more evidence were needed, I would point 
to the fact that in the ‘Whitby Chartulary,’ 
published by the Surtees Society (i. 198), 
messuagium is used as identical in meaning 
with malwagium. Here the prefix mal- in 
mal-wagium translates the prefix mess- in 
mess-uagium, and is the old Norse mél, a 
measure. In Norway, according to Ivar 
Aasen’s ‘ Norsk Ordbog,’ maal means not 
only “measure,” but “measured piece of 
land.” 

It is true that the French “ maison repre- 
sents the Latin mansionem.” But it does not 
follow from this that mansito in old surveys 
is connected with manere, or that it means 
“a dwelling-place.” It is quite as likely to 
be a late form of mensio, a measure. The 
minute mansiones at York mentioned in 
Domesday Book are “small 
measures.” 

I am glad that C. C. B. has discovered that 
William Bradford, Governor of the colony 
at Plymouth, came from Austerfield, near 
Bawtry. Austerfield is in South Yorkshire, 
and is about twenty-five miles from Royston, 
where I found the word meadstead, and 
about thirty-five miles from Dewsbury, where 
Mr. Chadwick found the word meestead or 
neastead in the Court Rolls. 8S. O. Appy. 


O ITs PronuncraTion x. 48).— 
The pronunciation of “God” as Gaud, to 
whatever it may be due, is no new thing. A 
harsh critic might possibly say it was a 
sanctimonious drawl, but it is kinder to 
suppose it due to a mistaken feeling of 


* “Tenuerunt inter se xxij acras terre cum 
mensura in Wydop.” 

t “Homo obiit in quadam maisura.”—‘ Rotuli 
Hundredorum, ii. 175 a. 

t Thus we have “‘ Toftum unum xij perticarum 
in latitudine, et longitudine quantum tofta aliorum 
hominum,”—‘ Whitby Chartulary,’ i. 179. 
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reverence for the Divine name. I know this 
was my own feeling as a child, when I, in 
common with most people round me, always 
said Gaud. My friends were mostly Wesleyan 
Methodists (without ceasing to be Church- 
people), and I fancy this pronunciation was 
and is more common among Methodists than 
elsewhere. The use of Wesley’s hymns 
would certainly foster it, for in them the o in 
“God” is often lengthened. Charles Wesley 
lengthens it to provide a rime to “endued”; 
either he or his brother makes it rime with 
“abroad” (more than once), and Cowper, in 
a hymn included in the Wesleyan book, 
with “road.” “Abode,” “bestowed,” “load,” 
“stood,” and even “loud” are used as rimes, 
as also, it is fair to add, is “blood” ; but it is 
noticeable that in almost all cases where a 
true rime is not used the vowel is length- 
ened. I believe this is because it was 
customary to pronounce “God” slowly, from 
a feeling of awe. 

The case is different as regards “coffee” 
and “broth.” Your correspondent will do 
well to consult the ‘H.E.D.’ for the history of 
these words. He will there learn that the o 
in “ coffee” represents an earlier au (from the 
Turkish kahveh), and that in “broth” the 
vowel seems to have been originally long, 
early forms of the word (though not the very 
earliest) being “broath” and “broathe.” 
Probably “cawffee” and “brauth” are 
dialectal survivals. As to the general 
question of vowel-sounds, I do not think it is 
possible to arrange these by “shires,” but my 
impression is that the broader and longer 
sounds are more heard in the southern than 
in the more northerly counties. CC. C. B. 


On Tyneside, and I should say in the North 
and Durham generally, the o in “note,” &c., 
has still the pure sound. Theain “glass,” 
&c., is also sounded almost the same as a in 
cat.” R. B—r. 


** BARRACKED” (9 S. ix. 63, 196, 232, 355, 
514 ; x. 76).—In contradiction to Prof. Morris’s 
theory that 4arrack is derived from borak 
may be mentioned the fact that both words 
are still in use with well-defined differing 
meanings. Barrack is a verb—the substan- 
tive being formed by the addition of -er— 
while Jorak, so far as my observation goes, is 
always a noun, signifying chaff or banter. 
Thus a barracker, barracking for his favourite 
football team, will “poke borak” plentifully 
at the opposing side or their supporters. 
Any one who has heard the Jarracking at a 
Victorian football match, even at a consider- 
able distance, will be disposed to regard the 
word as a playful variant of Larking, in the 


same way that Jarrikin was derived from an 
Irish policeman’s pronunciation of larking, 
per medium of an ingenious facetious police- 
court reporter in the early eighties. I can 
vouch for the fact that in 1885, when I arrived 
in Victoria, both words were well established, 
and that a police-court origin of barracking 
was current and apparently accepted. 
E. STEVENS. 
Melbourne. 


Byron’s Bust sy x. 47).— 
The following appears in 6" 8. vi. 422, under 
the heading ‘ Busts and Portraits of Lord 
Byron’ :— 

“Marble bust by Bartolini, Pisa, 1822. Property 
of Lord Malmesbury. In an unpublished letter to 
Mr. Murray, Byron says, ‘The bust does not turn 
out a good one, though it may be like for aught I 
know, as it exactly resembles a superannuated 
Jesuit.’” 

Everard Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


CEILING INSCRIPTION IN SHROPSHIRE (9"" 
ix. 386).—The arrangement of the panel- 
ling, and the ornamentation within the 

anels, of the ceiling in the old house at 
Vilderhope, in the parish of Rushbury, are 
almost identical with ceilings in the abbot’s 
house at the abbey at Buildwas, and in a 
small house, probably a grange of the abbey, 
distant from it about a mile and a half. The 
ornamentation in the small house consists of 
the Tudor rose, fleur-de-lys, a stellate flower, 
and shields, one bearing the word IEsvu, the 
other having the Prince of Wales’s plume. 
The ceiling in the abbot’s house is enriched 
with much foliate work in the rectangular 
spaces, and in addition to the other devices 
(excepting the star flower) has the portcullis, 
and at the intersections of the rectangles 
a panel with motto. The reverse order is 
curious, but it appears to be intended to read 
as MAL MEV EST DEV DRoIT. Their order at 
Wilderhope is given differently, thus: MEV EST 
DEV IAM DROIT; but the fourth word should 
no doubt be MAL. It is possible a terminal 
consonant may be omitted from MEV and 
DEV. The work at Buildwas is excellently 
done; but the room at the abbey has been 
divided, and the ceiling much damaged in 
consequence. The use of the Tudor badges 
would indicate an intentional design and 
strong party loyalty in the owner. Whether 
the letters E E refer to the owner is doubtful. 

Herefordshire and South Shropshire were 
strongly Yorkist. King Edward IV. granted 
representation in Parliament to the borough 
of Ludlow, and also to the territorial area, 
which he constituted a municipal borough, 
still known as the Borough of Wenlock, 
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The Burnells were liberal donors to the ab 

at Buildwas, and it acquired from them 
the advowson and tithes of Rushbury in 
7 Henry IV. Most probably the house at 
Wilderhope was under Buildwas influence, 
and the three ceilings were put up in the 
later years of King Henry VII. Buildwas 
Abbey was dissolved in 1535. The ceilings 
must have been done long before that event. 
The name of Henry SmalJemon, of Stanweye, 
in the parish of Rushbury, adjacent to 
Wilderhope, appears in 9 Edward IL., 1315-6. 
In the ‘Castles and Old Mansions of Shrop- 
shire’ Mrs. Stackhouse Acton states the motto 
at Wilderhope is MAL MEA DEA EsT, and that 
the initials Es, Fs, and ps, and a date 1602 
appear on some panels. This is not correct 
with regard to the motto, and if it should 
have been so at one time with regard to the 
initials and the year, it cannot be that these 
were contemporaneous with the erection of 
the ceilings. I submit my remarks with 
hesitation. The details of the ceilings are 
taken from photographs by the late Dr. W. E. 
Thursfield, of Shrewsbury. If accurate in- 
formation as to the dates and motto can be 
given, I shall be glad. W. G. Norris. 

Coalbrookdale. 


belonging to the priory at Wenlock saan. | 
| 


LaMBROOK STRADLING (9"" §. x. 47).—A per- | 
son named Lamorack Stradlynge witnessed 
in 1600 the will of Henry Mathew, of Radyr, 
and was almost certainly the testator’s 
relative. Lamrock was the Christian name 
of a son of Robert Mathew, of Cardiff, who 
died circa 1610, and whose will, dated in 
1608, was witnessed by Lamrock Stradling, 
of Roath, esquire (‘Cardiff Records,’ vol. iii. 
pp: 117,118). In a survey of the manor of 

pital, Cardiff, 1666, reference is made to 
landsof Lamorack Stradling, esquire, deceased, 
at Roath (7d., vol. ii. p. 85). A rent-roll of 
Cardiff town, 1686, names Jane, widow of 
Lambrocke Stradling, esquire (¢/., vol. iv. 
p. 113). Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Yotepinc” THE CHurcH §. viii. 420, 
486 ; ix. 55, 216,394; x. 54).—Note Exodus, 
chap. xxxiil., last three verses, 21, 22, 23, more 
especially the last verse, in connexion with 
the extract cited by Mr. Dovetas Owen, 
ante, p. 55, passages in lines 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 25, 26, 27, from the top of 
the page. Gnomon. 

Temple. 


_ MALLET UsED By CurisTopHEeR WREN (9 S. 
ix. 346, 493 ; x. 17).—I was very glad to see 


the note by Mr. J. Ross Ropertson re Sir 


Christopher Wren (M.P., D.C.L., P.R.S.). It 
is astonishing how many Masonic historians 
have been led into error re Wren’s Masonic 
career. According to Kenning's ‘ Cyclopedia 
of Freemasonry,’ it has been general for — 
years to credit Sir Christopher Wren with 
everything great and good before the “ Re- 
vival,” but on very slender evidence. He is 
said to have been a member of the ee 
of Antiquity” for many years; “and the 
maul and trowel used at the laying of the 
stone of St. Paul’s, with a pair of mahogany 
candlesticks, were presented ” to him, and are 
now in the possession of the lodge. Dr. 
Anderson mentions him as Grand Master 
in 1685; but according to a manuscript of 
Aubrey’s in the Royal Society he was not 
admitted a Brother Freemason until 1691. 
(Wren is popularly supposed to have suc- 
ceeded Henry Bennett, Earl of Arlington, 
and, “for the second time,” King William ILI.) 
Unfortunately, the early records of the cele- 
brated ** Lodge of Antiquity ” have been lost 
or destroyed, so there is nothing certain as to 
Wren’s anal career, and what little has 
been circulated is contradictory. It is, of 
course, more than likely he took an active 
part in Freemasonry, though he was not a 
member of the Masons’ yaa bs but as the 
records are wanting it is idle to speculate, 
and absurd to credit to his labours on behalf 
of our society what there is not a tittle of 
evidence to prove. 
Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
48, Hanover Square, Bradford. 


I am afraid that Mr. HoLpen MacMicnaet 
has been somewhat led astray in depending 
on ‘Old and New London’ for his informa- 
tion concerning Wren and Freemasonry. 
When the destruction of that venerable hos- 
telry the “Goose and Gridiron” was in con- 
templation, a very interesting account, witha 
sketch of the building and its sign, appeared 
in the Daily Graphic of 28 August, 1894. 
The paragraph concerning Wren and Free- 
masonry was there dished up much as it 
appears in ‘Old and New London’ (i. 272), 
and was contradicted by several corre- 
spondents in a subsequent number. From 
one of the letters, signed W. F. L., I extract 
the following paragraph :— 

“Touching the connection of the Freemasons 
with the ‘Goose and Gridiron, ......will you permit 
me to differ from your statement that Sir Chris- 
topher Wren belonged to the Masonic body, or that 
a Grand Lodge existed previously to that founded 
in 1717 at the old hostelry in question? Both inci- 
dents are simply legends, and as such are discarded 
as matters of fact by the leading Masonic historians 
of the present day, he the very tangible reason that 
no documentary evidence has ever been forthcoming 
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to prove either statement. On the other hand, the 
foundation of the first Grand Lodge of England in 
1717 at the ‘ Goose and Gridiron’ can be verified by 
records in Freemasons’ Hall, London. I may further 
add that the Lodge of Antiquity No. 2, now meet- 
ing at Freemasons’ Hall, is the only one left of the 
four lodges that founded the first Grand Lodge of 
England. In 1717 its domicile was the ‘Goose and 
Gridiron.’ ” 

Another error poapagnies by ‘Oldand New 
London’ and repeated by Mr. MacMIcHAEL 
is the substitution of the name of the physi- 
cian Sir Hans Sloane for that of the architect 
Sir John Soane. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Dutch carvers...... 
Hither to whet [not wet] their whistles daily come. 


J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 


Jews’ Way: Jews’ Gate: Jews’ LANs, 
&c. (9% S. ix. 508; x. 54).—The name of 
Jews’ Court is applied to two houses situated, 
near the Jews’ House, on the Steep Hill, 
Lincoln. They are of considerable antiquity, 
but they are not in any way connected with 
the period at which the Jews lived in Lincoln. 
Tradition, however, claims that one of the 
houses contains the well into which little 
St. Hugh’s body was thrown after his sup- 
posed murder, whilst a cellar in the rear of 
the same building is said to be the scene 
of his crucifixion. The St. Dunstan’s Lock 
mentioned by St. SwitTHIn was, it is sup- 
posed, the lower boundary of the Jews’ 
quarter, beyond which no Jew was per- 
mitted, at all events after sunset. The real 
name, probably, of the gateway is Dernestall 
Lock, an old-time local board being re- 
sponsible for the corruption. Even Derne- 
stall Lock is said by some to be a corruption 
of “the Dernestall,” the place where little 
St. Hugh was born. Further information on 
this subject may be gleaned from two ad- 
mirable articles on the Jews in Lincoln in 
the TJ’ransactions of the Jewish Historical 
Society, sessions 1896-8. A. R. C. 


SHAKESPEARE v. Bacon ix. 245, 414 ; 
x. 11).—I am not a Scott student, but I am 
told that in ‘Ivanhoe’ and ‘Rob Roy’ the 
‘Author of ‘Waverley’” quotes from the 
acknowledged poems of Walter Scott. Doubt- 
less some of your readers can supply these 
references, and possibly others. 

At the same time it would be well to have 
exact references to the places where the 
“ Author of ‘Waverley’” “makes honourable 
mention of almost every distinguished con- 
temporary poet,” and the terms in which he 
speaks of them. When we have this list, and 
a full list, corresponding to it, of Francis 
Bacon’s references to his distinguished 


poetical contemporaries, we shall be in a 
position to discuss the weight of the argu- 
ment that Mr. Stronacu and Mr. THEOBALD 
raise at the last reference. It seems to me 
a very interesting aspect of the question, 
and well worth looking into with a view to 
ascertaining the direct and acknowledged 
effect on the mind of a great writer of the 
works of his contemporaries. Q. V. 

[The motto at the head of ‘Guy Mannering’ is 
from ‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel.’) 


Adolphus, in his ‘Letters to Heber,’ is 
wrong in saying that the author of ‘ Waver- 
ley’ never makes honourable mention of 

alter Scott. Some lines from ‘ The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel’ are the motto to ‘Guy 
Mannering.’ And surely this may be called 
honourable mention. I have a notion that 
Scott refers to himself elsewhere in the 
‘** Waverley Novels,” and that he has done so 
designedly in order to convince the public 
that he was not the author of them. Shak- 
speare had nothing to do with Henslowe and 
Alleyn. He wrote for his own theatre. The 
playwrights mentioned were connected with 
other theatres. As is the way with small 
writers, the minor dramatists wrote com- 
mendatory verses on one another. Shak- 
speare was too great to do this. He disdained 
to recommend himself by praising others in 
order that he might himself be praised. Still 
it must be remembered that he is sometimes 
mentioned by authors of his time, and that 
Ben Jonson wrote commendatory verses on 
him, after his death, which are worth more 
than all the other eulogies written in that 
age. E. YARDLEY. 


(9 §. ix. 207, 318; x. 32). — Since 
the statement that in the late Miss Mary 
Ann Defoe died the last of the descendants 
of Daniel Defoe has gone the round of the 
papers, two letters on the subject have 
appeared in the Dazly Mail. he first, 
written by Mr. C. E. Baker, of Nottingham, 
is as follows :— 

“IT notice it is stated that the late Mary Ann 
Defoe, of Croydon, was the last descendant of 
the author of ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ This may be on 
the male side, but Daniel Defoe’s daughter Sophia, 
who died in 1772, married Henry Baker, F.R.S., the 
author of several microscopical works, and their 
descendants are represented by Hugh Baker, Esq., 
of St. Albans, and others, Defoe having been 
coupled with that of Baker until quite recently in 
the late Rev. W Foe Baker, late rector of 
Thruxton, Hants.”—Dai/y Mail, 23 June. 

The second letter came from the Rev. 
Canon De Foe Baker, of Lincoln, who wrote 
as follows :— 

“A namesake, Mr. C. E. Baker, of Mapperley 
Rise, has stated correctly in a recent number of the 
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Daily Mail that there are descendants living of 
De Foe’s daughter Sophia, who in 1729 married 
Henry Baker, ¥.RB.S. and F.S.A. There are omis- 
sions and mistakes in Mr. C. E. Baker’s letter, as 
to which I need not trouble you; but perhaps 

ou will allow me to say that I am not yet the late 
be Foe Mail, 7 July. 

Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Lecenp or Lapy Auice Lea (9 §. x. 68).— 
Under the general heading ‘ Folk-Lore,’ and 
with the more extended title, ‘The First 
Mole in Cornwall; a Morality from the 
Stowe of Morwenna, in the Rocky Land, 
a correspondent signing himself H., and 
obviously Hawker of Morwenstowe, con- 
tributed to a very early number (1" S. ii. 225) 
a detailed and characteristic sketch of the 
legend of Lady Alice Lea and her ill-starred 
love for Sir Beville Grenville, of Stowe. 

F. Rossins. 

D. K. T. may find this told, and probably 
by Mr. Hawker, in 1* 8. ii. 225, or in ‘ Choice 
Notes from “Notes and Queries”: Folk- 
Lore,’ pp. 48-51. Sr. SwirHrn. 


THACKERAY'’S ResipENcEes Lonpon (9 
S. ix. 508)—The best authority on matters 
concerning W. M. Thackeray this daughter) 
knows nothing of this supposed residence of 
her father, nor the reason of the tablet being 
placed on 28, Clerkenwell Road. She says: 
“My father was eleven and thirteen in 
1822-24, and at school. I don’t know what it 
means. Please write and say so.” 

HENRIETTA COLE. 

96, Philbeach Gardens, 8.W. 


“Upwarps or” (9 §. ix. 446, 516; x. 38). 
—I must demur to the assertion that in the 
West the above phrase is commonly used in 
the sense of “almost.” “I’ve agot = a 
score” in my experience would mean “ close 
upon a score” =a score more or less—gener- 
ally in the sense of rather less. But “ upwards 
of a score” would not be used by dialect 
speakers, or any other class, unless at least 
some excess of number over twenty was 
intended to be understood. 

James R. F.S.A. 

Weston-super- Mare. 


Wiscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Sohrab and Rustem: the Epic Theme of a Combat 
between Father and Son. By Murray Anthony 
Potter, A.M. (Nutt.) 

To the “Grimm Library” of Mr. Nutt, of which it 

forms No. 14, has been added a study of the genesis 

and use in literature and popular tradition of the 


theme of combat between father and son, the most 
familiar aspect of which is the story of Sohrab and 
Rustem. Originally accepted at Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1899 as a doctorate thesis, this essay easily 
links itself with ‘The Legend of Perseus’ of Mr. 
Hartland, the studies in Arthurian romance of Miss 
Jessie L. Weston, and similar works with which it 
is now conjoined. That combats of this or a similar 
nature were so common in literature few who have 
not looked closely into the question can have sur- 
mised. In his opening chapter Mr. Potter points 
to its occurrence in Tasso’s ‘Jerusalem Delivered,’ 
Shakespeare s ‘ King Henry VL.,’ Voltaire’s ‘ Hen- 
riade,’ Lillo’s ‘Fatal Curiosity,’ Miiller’s ‘ Der 
neun und zwanzigste Februar,’ ‘ Lucréce Borgia,’ 
&c., by Victor Hugo, and in other works. To the 
classical scholar the story of Odysseus and Tele- 
gonus, his son by Circe, at once occurs, as fulfilling 
all the requirements of the legend. The most 
characteristic forms are found in the famous ‘ Hilde- 
brandslied’ and the Persian ‘Shah Numeh’ episode 
of Sohrab and Rustem. Mr. Potter does not confine 
himself to the fight between father and son, but deals 
with the combats generally, which would have been 
avoided by the proclamation of a name. Briefly 
summarized, the points of the tale are: a man 
embraces, generally at her request, a woman whom 
his beauty or bravery has attracted, and rides 
away, leaving her to give birth to a child of heroic 
mould. Branded as a bastard by his fellows, the 
youth obtains from his mother the secret of his 
yarentage, takes arms, and starts in search of his 
ather. The pair meet, generally in ignorance of 
the relationship between them, and fight, because 
each thinks it unworthy to give up his name. The 
result of the combat is different in different cases. 
What strikes our author as most suggestive in the 
story, innumerable variants of which he gives, are 
the uncertainty of paternity connected with the 
man’s marriage from home, the callous neglect by 
the hero of his wife or mistress and child, the 
prominent role played by the woman in seduction 
or other matters, and the departure of the son in 
search of his father. An explanation of these things 
he seeks in exogamy and matriarchy. Very inge- 
nious, if not always conclusive, are his arguments, 
and the chapters in which he deals with these 
points are the most interesting in his volume. It 
is only in recent years that Australasian folk-lore has 
been scientifically studied, and a vast mass of 
matter available for his purpose has come under 
Mr. Potter’s observation a been diligently em- 
ployed. The book cannot, indeed, be neglected by 
the folk-lorist, the anthropologist, or the student 
of comparative mythology, — its decisions, even 
when they fail to carry conviction, will command 
respect. 


History of the Parish of Buxhall, in the County of 
Suffolk. By W. A. Copinger, LL.D., F.S.A., &e. 
(Sotheran & Co.) 

SELDOM can a parish so small have had accorded 

it honours such as those of which Buxhall is the 

recipient. According to the latest authority to 
which we have access, Buxhall, which is situated 
some three miles west of Stowmarket, contains 

2,560 acres and a population of 401 souls. To it is 

dedicated a handsome quarto volume of over three 

hundred and twenty pages, with twenty-four full- 
page illustrations and a large parish map, contain- 
ing all the field-names, which bring the average to 
not far short of a page per inhabitant. This is not 
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all. Large as it is, the book may be regarded asa 


continuation of a previous work, which we have 
not seen, devoted to the family of the author, long, 
closely, and honourably connected with the place. 
Those interested in the family who do not possess 
the history by Prof. Copinger need only turn to the 
latest edition of Burke's ‘ Landed Gentry,’ wherein 
they will find dedicated to Copinger of Buxhall 
close upon two columns. With the family, which 
claims, among other members, more than one dis- 
tinguished bibliophile, French or English, we are 
not allowed now to concern ourselves. Very far 
are we from yo the length at which the 
parish has been treated, since we hold that in 
time most villages and hamlets will have their 
independent histories, and the more parish records 
that are put beyond the reach of destruction the 
better. The treatment is, at least, exemplary in 
fulness, and there can be few scenes or objects of 
importance in Buxhall of which views are not given. 
Buxhall is called in Domesday Book Bukessalla- 
buressalla=the bower of health and the hall of 
flagons, a striking testimony to the salubrity of 
situation and the hospitality of its owner. Itisa 
scattered village in the hundred of Stow and the 
diocese of Norwich. Its soil being a strong or clayey 
loam, which is rather ersistently misnamed clay, 
it has little geological interest. In matters of 
antiquity it boasts the customary dovecote, 
mill, pound, and stocks, though the pillory and 
tumbrel—the latter a species of ducking-stool 
for scolds, which it should have had, since the 
lord of the manor had the franchise of view 
of frankpledge—are not to be traced. We find 
in the time of Elizabeth and James more than one 
rector presented for playing bowls on the green. 
This must have been done in view of the statutes 
for the encouragement of archery. For the Dane- 
gelt Buxhall was rated at 25d., equal to about 
6/. 5s. of modern money. The amount seems to 
have been readily paid, Buxhall, with a river then 
navigable to vessels of light draught, being open to 
incursions from the Danish rovers. In the ‘ Feet of 
Fines’ the name of Copenger eccurs so early as 
7 Richard Il. The vill of Buxhall was a tithing in 
itself, the tithing-man being called the headborough. 
Its manorial court had the right to execute the law 
of frankpledge, and, beside other privileges, to 
hold twice a year a court leet. Among the fines 
exacted 14 April, 27 Eliz., for trivial offences was 
iijs. iiijd. for not using caps on Sundays and feast 
days. The inhabitants and parishioners within 
the precincts of the leet were also ‘‘in mercy iij* 
for not providing and having a sufficient snare 
called ‘A Rooke Nett.’” For not shooting with 
bows and arrows the parishioners were fined 
vjs. viijd. among them all, the penalty having 
been much reduced. The Court Kolls are intact 


_from the reign of Henry VIII. to to-day, and 


courts baron have been regularly held. In the 
time of Edward the Confessor the manor belonged 
(1050) to Leswin Croc, who also had the advowson 
of the church. The first Norman lord was Roger 
Pictaviensis (Roger of Poictou), third son of Roger 
de Montgomery, Earl of Shrewsbury, by Mabel his 
wife, daughter and heiress of William Talvace. 
Through three successive descents the manor came, 
in 1412, by marriage into the hands of John Copin- 
ver, of Buxhall, Esq. His family had long lived in 


uxhall, and exercised such hospitality that to 
“live like the Copingers” became a common phrase 
in Suffolk. The manor was in the hands of the Copin- 


gers until the close of the seventeenth century, and in 
1899 the Buxhall estates, including the manor, came 
into the q—-rr of Walter Arthur Copinger, the 
forty-fifth lord of the manor, and the author of the 
present work. For a period of close on a thousand 
years, or from the time of Edward the Confessor to 
Edward VII., there has been no break in the con- 
tinuity of the lords of Buxhall. The parish registers 
from 6 January, 1558, to 1699—so far as they are 
decipherable, some injuries having been experienced 
—are printed. The illustrations are numerous and 
serviceable, and the book is entitled to a high place 
among works of topographical, antiquarian, and 
genealogical interest. 


The Saga Book of the Viking Club. Vol. III. Part L 
Tue first part of the third volume of the Saga 
Club, issued under the care of the Saga Master, 
F. T. Norris, supplies the title-pages, indexes, and 
other prefatory matter to vols. i. and ii., reports of 
meetings in 1901 and those of the district secre- 
taries, and three separate and important papers. 
The first of these consists of ‘Traces of their 
[Viking] Folk-lore in Marshland,’ a very interest- 
ing selection of folk-lore, superstitions, and beliefs 
—many of them familiar enough, but others less 
well known—collected in that particular area 
which, judging from place-names, must at one time 
“*have been the most exclusively Norse portion of 
Lincolnshire, if not of all England.” This contri- 
bution, which is most brightly written, will be of 
keen interest to all folk-lorists. More ambitious is 
Dr. W. Dreyer’s ‘ Features of the Advance of the 
Study of Danish Archeology,’ which imparts much 
curious information concerning the results of recent 
explorations. The third consists of an essay by 
Mrs. Clara Jerrold on ‘ The Balder Myth and some 
English Poets.’ The Viking Club is doing good 
service, and its work may be commended to the 
attention of those of our readers who are not 
already familiar with it. Particulars may be ob- 
tained of the librarian, A. W. Johnston, 36, Mar- 
garetta Terrace, Chelsea, 8. W. 


A Glossary of the Works of William Shakespeare. 
By the Rev. Alexander Dyce. Revised by Harold 
Littledale, M.A. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 

Dycer’s glossary, forming a volume of his edition of 

Shakespeare, has long been held in high estimation 

by scholars. Since 1874 it has been in some respects 

superseded by the ‘Shakespeare-Lexicon’ of Dr. 

Alexander Schmidt, the assistance of which no 

careful student would willingly forego. The 

last-named work has, however, long been difficult 
of access, and is now, virtually, not to be pur- 
chased. Bartlett’s ‘Concordance,’ to which in his 
preface the reviser draws attention, is an admirably 
serviceable book, but cumbrous in shape, and is, 
after all, a concordance, not a glossary. It is, 
accordingly, a happy idea of Prof. Littledale to 
revise and amplify the glossary of Dyce and facili- 
tate the employment of its pages. Dyce edited *‘ on 
his own hand,” and his references are to the volume 
and page of his own excellent edition of Shake- 
speare. In the case of those employing other 
editions the task of research is necessarily ditti- 
cult and laborious. Dr. Littledale’s first task has 
been to alter every one of Dyce’s references, and 
to incorporate into the text matters of glossarial 
value which had been left in the foot-notes. The 
uotations have then been made to conform to the 
jlobe text, as is done in the compilations of Schmidt 
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and Bartlett. The advantage of this is obvious. 
The Globe may not be an ideal text, but it is one of 
the best. Successive editors have arranged the 
line-numbering according to their caprice, and it 
is next to impossible, in the case of various editions, 
to render the best and most established aids avail- 
able without much labour. All readers know, in 
the case of the glossary of Mrs. Cowden Clarke, a 
work of exemplary labour, how, when one had found 
the references desired, the task was but half accom- 
plished, and one had to read through a long scene 
at a time when probably one was working under 
pressure. It is, as the professor points out, neces- 
sary that some agreement as to the division of prose 
lines should be reached. The treatment observed 
in bringing Dyce’s work up to date has been reve- 
rent. Compression has been occasionally employed. 
Where additions have been made by the reviser 
they are generally enclosed in bensbete. Shake- 
spearian students will not fail to obtain and em- 
ploy this work, even though they possess that of 
Schmidt. It will greatly facilitate their labours, is 
simple and easy of reference, and convenient to 
handle. Much of the information given is ampler 
and more satisfactory than that supplied in 
Schmidt. Consult both, for instance, under ‘ Circe.’ 
As a work of scholarly reference the book, which 
contains near six hendeed ages, and appears ina 
handsome shape, with a Roxburghe blading, is 
indispensable. 


Ir was to be anticipated that the experience of 
war which we have had of late should cause collec- 
tions of battle-verses to become popular. War 
however—that is recent war—does not, it would 
seem, stimulate the poetic faculty. Knightl 
stories were composed in the Middle Ages of whic 
war, next to love, was the most prominent feature, 
but they related almost solely to fights fought long 
ago, not to feats of arms that had occurred in days 
with which the authors were personally familiar. 
This, too, may be assumed regarding the ‘ Iliad,’ 
and the ballads also—if there were any —which 
formed its foundation. The ballads of the North 
Country may quoted as an exception ; but in 
nearly every case we are ignorant alike of date and 
authorship. As the writer of ‘ War and Poetry,’ in 
the Edinburgh Review for July, points out, some of 
the Border ballads contain the true Greek battle 
— and we may add that the word-selection is 
often as true as Homer's own. Nothing has had 
deeper issues or moved the spirit of the age more 
keenly than the war between king and Parliament, 
but it has left us no scrap of contemporary verse 
which touches the heart as the ballads do. Milton 
himself preferred to build his greatest poem in 
regions far away from the stress and struggle in 
which he spent his life. Until the days of Sir 
Walter Scott the romance elements of that great 
contest were unappreciated, and when Scott tried 
to celebrate Waterloo—‘“a crowning mercy,” as a 
Puritan would have said, for which he felt deeply 
thankful—he failed in a way little short of miserable, 
though now and then there occur flashes of light 
which redeem it from the utter obscurity which 
by far the greater part of it merits. The review of 
Lord Avebury’s book on ‘The Scenery of England’ 
is well worth attention, though we hardly think 
the writer appreciates it as it deserves. It should 
be borne in mind, also, that Lord Avebury was not 
writing a book on the controversies which ran 
themselves around certain scientific subjects. He 
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was drawing a picture, not amap, of what have been 
the causes of much that we see around us. If he 
assumes some few things as certain which have not 
as yet been demonstrated by proofs so rigid as to 
mark a man as an imbecile a A should call them in 
question, we can no more blame him than we should 
the writer of a popular work who assumed the 
Belgze to have been of this or that prehistoric race, 
although their origin has not yet been decided to 
the satisfaction of some continental and, we believe, 
also a few English scholars. The paper on ‘ The 
Royal Palaces of London’ is accurate, but not so 
| mg ag ee as such a subject might have been made. 
‘his is perhaps owing to the width and varying 
character of the things which have to be men- 
tioned and the confined limits of a review. Victor 
Hugo is seldom fairly dealt with by Englishmen. 
He is at the same time too near and too far off to 
be estimated as he deserves. Blame and praise in 
unstinted measure he has had in plenty, but very 
rarely strict justice. The writer in the Edinburgh, 
who is evidently on familiar terms with all he has 
produced, has striven to be fair, and has been in 
a great degree successful. Neither the praise nor 
the blame he metes out is undeserved. On the 
psychological contradictions which force themselves 
upon our attention when we try to harmonize Victor 

ugo’s perplexing character the reviewer does not 
touch, shou it is evident that this maze has been 
occupying his thoughts. There are several political 
articles, on which we have no remarks tomake. We 
may say, however, that ‘The Albanian Question’ 
throws no little light on subjects of which people 
are usually ignorant, and, we fear, for the most part 
are well content to remain so. 


Botices to Gorresyoudents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, my | after the exact 
Keadinn. the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “* Duplicate.” 

S. H.—Will be inserted without charge, as usual, 

CorricEenDa.—P. 85, col. 1, 1. 24 from bottom, for 
“Ulster” read Usher ; col. 2, l. 4 from bottom, for 
“ July” read June. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher Pri the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

e, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception, 
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THE ATHENZ&U M. 


THE VOLUME, JANUARY TO JUNE, 
CONTAINS 


ARTICLES ON 


The History of Wales—Mr. Hardy’s Poems—Queen Mary I. of England—Deserts and Forests—The 
Last Days of the French Monarchy of North America— Mr. Bridge’s Dramas —Christ’s Hospital— 
American Philology—India and its Burdens—Canada and the United States—The Wife of George II.— 
Books on China—‘‘ Claudius Clear’s” Letters on Life—Rose’s Life of Napoleon—The New English 
Dictionary—Mrs. Meynell's Poems—Victor Hugo—Forest Courts in Early England—Law Books— 
Egyptological Books—Spanish Literature—English Philology—Coronation Records—Erasmus— Y eats's 
Poems—Le Dictionnaire de l’'Académie Fran¢aise—Ancient Rhodesia and the Gold of Ophir—The Pension 
Book of Gray’s Inn—Owens College Essays—The British in India—Educational Literature—The Scotch 
in Germany—The Beginnings of South African History—The Douglases— Early Christianity and 
Pagavism—The Scotch-Irish in the United States -Hume Brown's History of Scotland—Maeterlinck in 
French and English—The Encyclopedia Biblica—Japan, our New Ally—British Rule beyond the Seas— 
The English Chronicle Play—The Facts and Ideals of Ethics—The Mastery of the Pacific—English Book 
Collectors—Trinity College, Dublin—Mr. Murray’s Bible—Cervantes’s Exemplary Novels—William Black, 
Novelist—Mr, Norman on Al! the Russias—The Law of Dangerous Trades—An Onlooker’s Note-Book— 
The Chouans and the French Revolution—The ‘Politics’ of Aristotle—India and its Problems—The 
New Part of the Encyclopedia Britannica—Mr. Spencer’s Facts and Comments—Oriental Literature— 
Medieval Literature—Owens College Jubilee—Hastings and Selbie’s Dictionary of the Bible—Mr, 
Watson’s Coronation Ode—The Roll-Call of Westminster Abbey—Hazlitt on Shakespeare. 


THEOLOGICAL HISTORY and LITERATURE. 
NOTICES of the LATEST NOVELS. 


SCIENCE :—Recent Geology—Societies — Meetings — Recent Bacteriology —The Conference of 
Science Teachers—The Universities and Modern Science — Astronomical Notes—Medical Books— 
Chemical Books — Botanical Literature— Geographical Literature— The Scenery of England—The 
National Physical Laboratory—The Colombia University Biological Series. 


FINE ARTS :—Archexology—The Old Masters at Burlington House—The Dudley Gallery—Dutch 
Painters of the Nineteenth Century—Tuscan Artists—Old Masters at Carfax's Gallery—i.ady Dilke on 
French Furniture—The New Gallery—Dutch Pictures at Forbes & Paterson’s—Mr. Rich’s Water Colours 
—Statuettes at the Fine-Art Society—The Royal Society of Painter-Etchers—Whitechapel Art Gallery— 
The New English Art Club—French Art in the Guildhall—The French Gallery—The Water-Colour 
Society—The Royal Academy—The Wolverhampton Exhibition—Mr. Conder’s Fans—Notes from Rome 
—Notes from Athens—The Grafton Gallery—The Farnley Hall Collection at Messrs. Laurie’s—English 
Masters at Colnaghi’s—French Paintings at Obach’s, 


MUSIC :—The Incorporated Society of Musicians—Coronation Music of the Past—Coronation Music 
—English Opera and Municipal Orchestras Saturday Popular Concerts—Royal Choral Society—lIrish 
Concert—Promenade Concerts—Symphony Concerts—Stock Exchange Orchestral Society—Westminster 
Orchestral Society—Recitals—‘ Merrie England’—Queen Elizabeth and Music—Music at Westminster 
Cathedral—London Musical Festival—Opera at Covent Garden—The Oxford History of Music—Perform- 
ances each Week. 


THE DRAMA:—The Liars—A Pair of Spectacles—The Twin Sister—Frocks and Frills—Mrs, 
Warren’s Profession —After All—Mademoiselle Mars —Mice and Men—Pilkerton’s Peerage—-The Tyranny 
of Tears—Ulysses—Arizona—The Heel of Achilles—Mrs. Tree’s Season—-A Country Mouse—Paolo and 
Francesca —The Princess’s Nose—The Girl from Maxim’s—Dr. Nikola—Ghosts—Ben Hur—The End of 
a Story—Francesca da Rimini—La Robe Rouge—The Merry Wives of Windsor—Faust--Caste—The 
President—Sapho—Monna Vanna—Lord of his House, &c. 


OBITUARY NOTICES :—William Brenchley Rye—Edward Onslow Ford— Noel Paton—Lewis 
Sergeant—Thomas Sidney Cooper—Patchett Martin—Lord Dufferin—Charles Kent—B, ¥. Stevens— 
John Francis Bentley—Sir John Ware Kdgar—Francis Bret Harte—Benjamin Constant—Samuel Butler, 
&c. 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
finds in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success."— Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan, 15. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration, A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted,”"—La Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 


‘The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority."—Le Moniteur Herticulture, Sept., 1898. 


The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 
THE 


GARDENERS 


Post 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its Contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at Home and Abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address-GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD. 
*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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